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[M8 BRYANT,” PENELOPE SAID, ‘I HAV4 A FAVOUR TO ASK YOU, WILL YOU LEAVE THIS SKETO WiTa ME? '’} 


PRETTY PENELOPE. 
es ee 
OHAPTER JX. 


7 Manors Rocupare was not altogether a 
Stranger to Latimar Court and its environ- 
ments. She had in trath made a oarefal 
study in every way of this fine old English 
house. The Court was one of the most per- 
fect pieces of ancient architecture extant, Its 
feos hen inscribed not only in local guide- 
books but in several compilations dedicated to 
the study of such matters. 

From these and from other sources, also 
from remembrance arising from a visit paid 
to her aunt, Mre. Desborongh, years before, 
when she had been a very little girl and 
Penelope a baby, Miss Rochdale considered 

retty well acquainted with Denis 
Latimer's home and possessions. Bat despite 
all this, and her practical assurance of its 
extent and value, the beanty of the place came 
upon her with convincing force as she drova 
up to the curious old entrance in the loxurious 
Carriage that had been sent to meet her 





mother and herself at the little railway 
station. 

She felt a thrill of excitemsant and eagerness 
pass through her as she alighted and received 
& most gracefolly-worded welcome from the 
owner of Latimar Oourt, who stood bare- 
headed to greet his guests under the stone 
archway ag the carriage drew up. 

Her ambition deepened and intensifi:d a 
hundredfold in this moment, Denis Latimer 
had always seemed a desirable fature for her. 
Daring the past few weeka she had realised 
this fact more surely each day, bat not until 
she stood on the threshold of his home and 
took in the absolate meaning of his position 
did she understand to the very fallest extent 
how much a part of herself and her life had 
this ambitions dream become. 

As she followed her mother and Denis 
through the old hall that was part of the 
most ancient portion of the oe flagged 
with stone pavement, over which dim-hued 
roga were flavg, and across which the light 
fell in broad coloured patches from the quaint, 
narrow stained-glass windows, Maroia felt as 
though something of a queen's position must 
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fall to the lot of the woman who called 
Latimar Oourt her home. 

There was a regal air about everything. It 
was not like a modern house. She had stayed 
in many & country mansion where laxary 
was found in every corner, but she had never 
before been in sach a house as Latimar Court. 

To Penelope's poetic, imaginative mind this 
old hall with its curious stone arches, its 
rugged walls and hanging weapons of quaint 
shape and very old date was in itself a dream 
of the past. a 

She loved to sit in one of the big chairs and 
conjare up a scene of the dead and gone years, 
knights in clanking armour, beautifal women 
in picture dresses, fair-haired pages, a cowled 
monk maybe, or a gentle-faced nun, Many a 
little drama had the girl woven out of the 
treasures of her mind as she sat in the silent 
old hall and watched the coloured shadows 
lengthen and shift on the rough pavement. 

Marcia’s thoughts, however, were noi of 
the past bat of the fature, They were not 
thoughts of poetic fancy but of society, of 
success of the triumph of the world. She saw 
herself passing through the dozens of servants 
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olad in the Latimar livery of black aud silver, 
not«as @ girl gcest following meekly in her 
mother’s train, bus as mistress, holding her 
bead high and sweepiog through the hall and 
up and down the broad, black oaken staircase 
8s undieputed sovereign cf all. She saw her- 
eelf ina dezen different pictures, each fall of 
seiiefactory points. 

Her face wore a concentrated, thoughtfal 
sir as theee dreams framed themselves in her 
mind, and Denis, turning once to rpeask to her, 
was gratified by the expreseion on her hand. 
come features, 

* You like my home, Miss Rochdale?” he 
eaid, involantarily, smiling at her out of those 
eyes that never lefs poor little Penelope's 
memory. 

Marcia looked up at him, 

** Yes!” waa all she said, but she managed 


$0 convey an intensity of meanivg in the | 


word, 
* The grave, almost tacitorn manner she 
adopted was very euccessfal with Denis, 
coming as it did with so much contrast after 
her mother’s liberal flow of ejaculations and 
exclamations and infantile screams of delight, 
or fear, or any other passing emotion. 

Having his own opinion about Marcia 
(which opinion she, most -astute young 
woman, had most cleverly aud oarefally 


planted in his breast), Denia was always | 


touched by the girVarquiet, silent manner. 

He pitied her, Marcia’s pride was not of 
the calibre thate@bjected to euch pity, and 
his sympathetic imagination pictured her life 
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one long disappointment, a straggle ketween | 


filial daty andsrong mental principles of the 
highest and purest order. 

He found her a pleasant companion, earnest, 
and sincere, a etudent of nature, and likeall 
really clever people, modest and rotizting in 
the extreme. In faot, Marcia was clever, for 
she never permitted “herself to reveal -her 
mental and moral deficiencies, nor how-very 
littla she knew of anything beyond ‘the 
prastionl worldly knowledge that twocradded 
to two would make the sum of four. 

By much diplomacy and tact she managed 
to impress not only Denis but her mother.and 
father and several of her intimate feiends 
with the idea that she was far above #he 
average yousg woman of the d&y, and, in 
fact, that she even might at some future 
period take high rank among the deep 
thinkers and intellectual workers of the 
century. 

It bad been reserved for Penelope to know 
her cousin ag ahe really was. Olever as she 
was, Marcia was not proof against the weak: 
neeses common to all humanity, and jealousy 
of her own sex was the one great danger she 
had to guard againat. 

Penelope’s face, in the first instance, had 
roused this demon jealousy in Marcia’s breast, 
and then the fact of Mr. Latimar taking £0 
much trouble about the girl who bad been his 


ebief among them was the near proximity of 
the Desboroughs to the Conrt. I was no use 
denying to herself that Penelope was an.abso- 
lute danger, and could be.a rival too powerful 
even for her, added to which was the uneasy 
remembrance that Penelope was gifted with 
& remarkable sharp which could, if it 
ohose, reveal something: of the truth concern- 
ing the character of the handsome Mis3 Roch- 
&. e. 

These were things Marcia had remembered 

and acknowledged clearly when the idea of a 
stay at Latimar Court was firet suggested, and 
she was prepared to experience some anaoy- 
ance from the presence of her cousiz Pe- 
neJope. 
Bat the difficulty here was not so much a 
trouble to Marcia as the knowledge that there 
was something very wrong with Denis Lati- 
mar, at least that there was a great change 
in the young man of a subtle yet very definite 
character, making her chance of winningihim 
far mcre difficult and hard than it would:have 
been @ couple of months previously. 

Marcia had watched her host as -oarefally 
and stealthily as a cat watehes a mouse, and 
though the fact was mortifying to hervanity, 
sherwae compelled to admit that it was more 
than evident that the cause of Imtimar's 
changed manner and looks arose from some 
trouble of the heart—some disap; 


| and sorrow which was of recent date, 


Bhe tried very hard to gather some oluaita 
the matter, but, despite all her efforts, upito 
the present she had not succeeded. 

His secret, whatever it was, belonged ito 


a7 aor ; _ though he was kindness 
| #teclf, Bympathetic, courteous to Da ym 


mother's gcdohild, aa to call several times on | 


the chance of seeing her, annoyed Miss Roch. 
dale into almost openly expreassd dislike for 
her country cousin, 


Marcia felt that hia efforts to interest, 
amuse his guests were efforts in trathand in 
deed, and that though he laughed and: talked 
and seemed as bright and genial as usual, ‘hie 
real celfnever mingled there meaods, and 
he lived apart veiled-about in his memzoxies 
and.bis regrets. 

Maroia's jealousy, shat needed so Hittleto be 
rouzed, was, of course, fired against the un- 
known woman who beld so-mach power over 
this man shedesired. Nothought of eonnect- 
ing Penelope with this mysterious and danger- 
ous rival, Marcia knew well that a senti- 
ment is sometimes even more’ powerfal than a 


—— Miss Rochdale's thoughts or 
calo 


Denis -had said nothing ahout that visit of 
his to: Waverton; it was not mecessary, it 
saved him from the dissomfortof disonssing a 
period which was full of pain to him. 

He bad mentioned in the most casual way 
that he had seen Mrs. Desborough and her 
daughters, and the mention had been made 
so naturally and easily that Marocia’s keen 
ears could detect nothing, and her spirits re- 
vived at the apparent indifference to Penelope's 
fresh young beauty conveyed in the speech. 

‘Did you see both my cousins?” she had 
asked in a casual sort of way, bat waiting 
eagerly for the rcp!y; and as Denia answered, 


, ** Yes, both,’’ she felt immediately relieved. 


Ths nasty little sneers and jarring remarks | 


aneus poor girls and their still poorer chance 
in the world of fashion and rank, which were 
directed so frequently against Penelope, would 
hive been a tremendous sstoniskment to 
Denis Latimar could he have overheard 
them, 

Is wonld have seemed not only an impoas- 
sible but an atterly incougraous thing to asso- 
ciate petty malice and undignified and un- 
worthy actions with a girl of Marcia’s refined, 
ptave bearing. 

Most certainly Marcia had no intention of 
sliowing the young man to kuow more about 
mer than she chose to let him know, and she 
fols wish much inward elation thatthe sojourn 
on board the yacht had been an excellent 
preparation for the more serious resnite she 
sgped and anticipatcd from her visit so Lasi- 
mar Court. 

There were, however, ane ox two things shat 
troubled Murcimatrodd moments, Hirst,-aad 


Nevertheless, as she stood before the glass 
in the comfortable old-fashioned bedroom 
assigned to her in Latimar Court, Maroia 
could not hide from herself that the task of 
winning Denis for her husband would be no 
easy one, 

She was deeply mortified that he seemed so 


' impervions to hercharme, He liked her, that 
| was more than evident, bat he was by no 
: means fascinated, nor was he in the very least 


inclined to fall in love with her. 

She had one good chance, a atronger one, 
indeed, now that this change had come over 
him, than before when he bad been s0 
palpably heart whole, aud that was to work 
her way into his sympathies, as-she felt she 
was doing very slowly, and, by appsaling to 
hia friendship and intereat, render ber own 
infiaence.at ficat.a pleasure and-comfor$,. sad 


at length absolutely indispensable to him 


The avorss of such a programme was that ii 
world need, time.snd. patience, and Marcia 


desired to grasp her ambition immefiately 
and realise her dream without delay. 

She -made herself very picturesque, and 
looked her best on this the first evening of her 
vieit at Latimar Court, The rest of the 
guests wers to follow in the course of the 
next few days. -Oae-otber stranger only wae 
present besides the Rochdales, and this was 
@ young Irishman, heir to a very “poor 
baronetcy, and blessed with an exceed 
ugly face, a wonderful flow of spirits, m 
wit and no money, and a touch of genius in 
hia bands, 

He was by profession a civil engineer, and 
his ekill would have been marvellously succes- 
fal, had it been tempered with more 
perfeverance, tact, and thought, and he had 
been able to refrain from using his pen or 

ncil #0 caricature everything about him 
—_ hia:dearest friend to his worat, for, as it- 
was, withalibis cleverness he was a failare. 

Denis/had«a great affection for Rossmore 
Bryant; they were in fact remotely con- 
nected, only becoming acquainted when they 
were at college «together, bat there was a 
warnt friendship ‘between him and Denis and 
he didvhie best4o kegp bis kinsman and chum. 
ateady in 5 Ngee a ae gp an 
undertaking that requ much patience, 

and affection. 


fact 

The young Irishman, apart from his wild 
spirits, had .a heart of gold was a 
favourite with almost everybody. A few, 
however, .and ‘Marcia Rochdale was con- 
epicuously among them, detested him cor- 
dially, fearing hie sharp tongue, his meroilese 
wit, as much as his canning pencil. 

Mrs Rochdale, on the other hand, was much 
entertained eye Roseland Bryant, or 
Ross ashe was oatled generally ; bat then she 
ywas:not keén-witted enough so-redognise the 
}dangers of his hamonr, and Marcia was, It 
wae Ross's first vieis to Latimar Court, and 
‘he had fallen into.a silent-condition of costasy 
as hevbeheld its thonsend beauties, which 
0 essentially to an artist's mind 


eye. : 

It igea paradise, - jast a- paradise,’ be 
declared,.as the four assembled at dinner in 
one of the smaller rooms which bore all 
traces in iis appointments of Madame Lati- 
mar’s refined and exquisite taste, ‘if I had it, 
sure 1’d neverleave it not so long as I was 
born!" 

‘‘Texpeot yeu will find plenty to admire 
about the neighbourhood, Ross,” Denis said, 
with a faint smile, ‘ There is a carious little 
bit of a chapel in the grounds which will 
enchant you; and if you want a real touch of 
peacefal autamn, you must pay an early visit 
to Mrs, Desborough at Labornum oottage, 
Her garden is a perfect dream of colouring.” 

Marcia frowned very slightly, and listened 
intently. Denis had ¢arned to ber mother. 

‘*T tried in vain to entioe Mrs. Desborough 
to join us at dinner to-night,” he said, ‘ but 
it was quite hopeless. I am afraid she was 
not quite so well this evening. Your niece 
told me she had been compelled to lie down 
all day. The excitement of the wedding is 
too much for her, no deubt.” 

“Your niece!” Marcia sét- hor teeth. 
Which nisce ? 

A cnrious subtle feeling crept over her that 
Denis’s voice and manner was very 8 
when he spoke of the Desboronghs. She 
looked across at him and smiled faintly. 

‘Poor, Aunt Marian. I fcel:so sorry. for 
her ; is must baa wrench losing Lucie, they 
have been together go much; and though Pen 
is a dear, lovable little thing, she wiil-nct 
be the same as Lneie, By the wey, Mz. 
Latimar, you have never told us what;yon 
think of little Penelope. Ian's she pretty?” 

Mrs. Rochdale glanced. up frem the dainty 
morgel on her plate to look at ker daughter. 
There waea ring of such sincers admixation in 
Marcia’s voice, and her face wore such; a& 
warm look as of »ffectionate pride; thas. Mee. 
Rachdale, mondaine, aa she was, felt how 





infinitely inferior che. was to, her caughter. 
‘She ia smarvelloas—marvelous,”’ . ge 
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said‘ to herself, “She will scoceed, and she 
deserves to.” 4 

Denia had been preparing himself for some 
such speech, and he felt almost something 
like pride in himself ag an actor, as he 
answered Maroia, accenting to Miss Rochdale's 
criticism of her cousin warmly, and yet en- 
deavouring #0 convey an impression of 
fomething like indifference with his admira. 
tion. He little knew the effeot of his acting. 
Everything about him betrayed that his 
assum of indifference was assumption, 
and Marcia felt a hot rush of jealousy 
through her veins, so sHarp, so farious and 
venemous, that for the moment she -could 
have flang her self-constraint and self-con- 
trol to the winds, and have screamed out her 
hatred to Penelope in no measured words. 

The result of this mauvazs moment was to 
make hertarn so pale, as to alarm both her 
mother and her host, who imagined and 
feared she was going to faint. The effort to 
recover herself and reassure them brought 
back her colour and by-and-bye, murmuring 
an excuse of extreme fatigue and headache, 
Marcia left the dining-room, and, making her 
way to an opening that led to a magnificent 
conservatory with large soft bued lamps, and 
afountain splashing gently in the distance, 
she flang herself into one of the luxtricus 
chairs, and became lost in her thoughts which, 
wete disturbed, angry and miserable, and all 
becatise of prétty Ifttle Penelope! Poor 
Penelope ! 


CHAPTER X. 

Tae wedding was over. The wildirash and 
baatle of excitement had fled from the cottage. 
The wild flowers that had decorated the 
church had faded and tarned brown, the tear 
stains had vaniched from Mrs. Desborough’s 
pretty delicate face, and the void and strange- 
nessa caused by Lucie's absence was becoming 
recognised slowly, but not unhappily. 

It was'a week since the day the bride had 
left the quiet home where her gentle, unevent- 
= life had been passed. It‘was pouring with 
rain. 

Penelope stood at the window flattening ‘her 
nose, ag she had done that bygone day at Wave- 
ton, Ontside the rain fell in a steady down- 
pour, beating the faded, frail leaves from ‘the 
trees, and sending them to swell their fallen 
comrades lying in little sodden heaps on the 


y: 

Mra. Desborough sat by the fire writing. 

“TI think I have given her all the news, 
Pen,’ she said, breaking the silence. Needless 
to eay she was writing to her Lucie, “ Ihave 
told her of the doings at the Court, and how 
your Aunt Jalia has b3en to see me twice, 
how Marcia has been many times, how very 
mach improved I think she is grown, and 
how Denis wants me to go abroad for the 
winter, and says he will travel with me and 
take care of me if I will goto Mentone. How 


good he is! How I wish his mother could |, vary 


know of:his tenderness to me!" 

‘ Perhaps she does know it; darling !”’ 

Penelope spoke ina slow, dreamy way, her 
eyes fixed on the dripping trees outside, whose 
branches were alr almost stripped and 
empty. 

* When one ia old and always sick,'’’ Mes. 
Desborough said, in her gentle, feeble voice, 
‘“it is wonderfully pleaeantto be remembered, 
and it is not often one finds a young man £0 
fallof thought as Denis Latimar, is it Pen, 
my darling?” 

Penelope turned from ‘the window, she bad 
& stifled sigh in her throat, and a pain like a 
— in her heart. ‘ 

*Mameey,” phe said, gravely, “you are 
developing a shocking habit—you ‘une grothia 
vain, and you flirts. Yes, you flirt in the most 
open and disgraceful manner. Just look’ at 
the way you carry on with Mr. Bryané, it is 
poeitively appalling |” 

Mes, Desborough laughed, 

Me. Bryant does come certainly very often, 
it seems to me ho lives here; but——” 








‘* $0 you own your guilt i" cried Penelope, 


kneeling down in front of the fire, and frown. | go 


ing in mock tragic fashion at ber mother's 
face; that seemed to grow more wan and dolioute 
every hour, ‘ Abandoned woman, I blush 


Mrs. Desborough's-hand rested on the dark, 
reffied looks, and Penelope drew it down to 
her lips and kissed it: senderly, then she leaned 
back and rested against) her mother's ohsir, 
and in that manner, ‘her face being hidcen, 
she let the forced emile die from her lips, sud 
the forced expression fade from out her eyes. 

This barden of being perpetoally gay, 
always merry, always full of laughter and 
joke, was something almont terribleto her, If 
it had not been for her mother and her pride. 
there were times when Penelope could have 
flang herself face downwards on the ground 
and groaned out the sorrow and tribalavion of 

How little she had imagined the result of 
her girlish recklessness and pride? At what 
& cost had she not wantonly out herself adrifs 
from anchorage ?' And the worst of it all waa 
that the realisation of what she had done had 
breught her no satisfaction, no triamph, only 
pain, and hamiliation, and trouble shat was 
eimost greater than she could bear; the 
hardest part of which trouble being the 
misery of acting @ part in her daily life, of 
having to seam to be jacst that which, alas! she 
felt she should never be-again. 

Phe lacs week had bécn'the longest, the most 
miserable Penslope had ever known. Up to 
the time of Luoie’s marriage there had been 
80 much excitement, so: much to do. she had 
‘been carried along almost unoonsoioucly. 

She had not even time to remember, or 
vould not les hergelf have time to remember ; 
but now all was over, Lutie was gone, the 
house was itself again. 

Ah! now was the moment when remem 
brance became-an hourly torture. That day 
in the lane—would she ever forget it? How 
Denis had looked at her! Tae girl’s face 
scorched with sudden shame, and wast—whut 
must-he have thought? 

A quiver of augry unreadoning indigoation 
ran through her againes Harold De Bargh 
Way should he have seiazad her in that risioa-. 
lous way ? Far—far better would it have Oven 
to have let her elipand roll in the maddy civon. 
Anything—mud, water, avything—wonid 
have been better than to have ‘been seen by 
Denia Latimar clasped ‘in a' man's embrace, 

Penelope felt she -hated the Reetor. Soe had 
mo exact recollection’ of what had happened 
immediately ‘after Denis Latimar had ridden 
on snd she had been left'inthe lane with Mr. 

De Bargh. 

If she had any eort of definite feeling, it was 
that she mast have conveyed to the Restor. in 
some’ very certain ‘way; the fact that ehe pre 

‘ferred to parcue her ‘walk aloneyand withous 
the honour of his escort. 

Most sarely she had returned: to the Cottage 
late, and-her'muddy boote and wes skirts 
testified to Lacie that she had beer perambna. 
lating the woods beyond Latimar Cours, aud 
probably the fields too. 

For Penelope herself, she had no memory of 
what she did ; she conld remember nothing bnuo 
Denis Latimar's face; aud his contemptuous 
eyes bent so sternly upon her, and then 


‘for you!”’ 


‘averted ashe rode past. And since that day. 


during the week that had gone, how many 
times she bad seen him! 

It seemed ag though ‘some perverse fate 
‘willed that they should meet. If by chance 
she knew he wag coming to the Oottage ana 
she avoided him, of a certainty she wonid 
come face to face with him in‘the road beyond 
or in the narrow. village atrest. 

Twice she had seen him riding with Marcia 


‘back froma short, sharp run with the L»si- 


mer fox-hovnds, wish mad bos 
evidently perfeotly ‘happy, spesking to: and 


\Hetening to ‘Migs Rochdale with aa interees 


that, to Penelope's miserable eyes, partook of 
eagerness even of reverence, 
She had met him driving one afternoon, 


and another time walking with a party of bis 
eat, 

Sne could not escape him, and this favs 
entailed an intense labour on her: part; sic 
must never be unprepared, the smile musi 
ever be on her lips, the sparkle in her eyed. 
She had to decsive two people, her mother 
becauee of her love, Denis Latimar because of 
her pride. 

She sacceeded far better than she knew. 
Mre Desborongh would have exclaimed with 
amszsment bad anyone qu:stioned the realiiy 
of her baby’s beppiness. Penelope happy { 
Did not the echo of her laughter procleim ho 
txot? did not her lovely, smiling face ‘eax 
witness to the contentment thas fitied her 
young heart! Penelope was as happy sx the 
day was long—so her mosher imugined in ber 
loving ignorance ; and so Denis Latimar 
imagined in his jeslous blindness and hot 
angry contempt, which was nursed aud 
strengthened by this very semblance of that 
which was not. 

So far Penelope bad been epared the so ffer- 
ing of olose contact with the man she loved 50 
deeply, For the best and only reason sia 
bad been able to refase every invitation from 
she Court. It was not possible to leave her 
mother. That was what sho always said, nod 
Mra. Rochdale approved most highly of tho 
girl's devotion. 

“Alas! She is wise to make the most of 
ber mother, for——" and Mrs. Rosh¢xle 
shook her carefally dressed head, and looted 
as sad as she knew how. Despite this prez- 
nostication of evil and the thonght of ths 
probable epeedy death of her invalid riatar, 


sister very much alone. “On the other hand 
Maroia, in a purposely quiet, unostentations 
manner, seemed to be perpetaally paying o 
visit to her aunt, She always mausged in 
her own pecaliar fashion to make herself so 
disagreeable to Penelope, unseen by Mry, 
Desborough, and indeed in s0 indrfinite snd 
roundabout ® way as scarosly to be fuily 
oomprehended' by Penelops, that our heroine 
on nearly every oncasian maneged fo slip 
away and leave Miss Rochdale undieputad 
possesion of the invalid for the period of hex 
vieis. 

Penelope never guessed what constrasticn 
Marcia managed to convey to Denie Latimax 
on these sbscences, 

‘I bave been sitting with poor Anas 
Marian,”’ she would say to him after oae of 
her excarsions to asburnum Oostase, ‘ft 
read:to her for a little while. How patiens 
eheia! It must be so desolate, sisting thexe 
for honra togetoer by herself.” 

Ano Denie's anger and disgust for Penolops's 
heartlessness and celfishness wonld risa anew 
at this evidence of her neglect of one who ¢ava 
her each adoring love, Nevertheless, though 
he jadged her co barshly himself, he coalc os 
endure to bear her jadged by others. Sie 
waa so much a part ot hisheart, so inteneely 
bopeleesly dear to him. 

She is only a obild!" he raid onoe to 
Marcia, “and some allowance must ba raza 
tor ber, Sine loves pleasure and enushiao, 
and is is bard that a child shonld he shu 
perperaslly in a sick room. I.am sure is ss 
her mother who insists on ‘her going ont 50 
frequeutly.”” 

Marcia smiled faintly.as he said this. 

*- Of course I agres with you in prs,” she 
anewered in the thoughtful, earnest manucr 
that always impressed him. ‘ Still,” wish a 
reluctant eors of panae, ‘I like 10 see the 
evidence of some real love and anselfiehnssa 
even in a child, and dear, pretty busterfy 
listie Pen seems, alas, to be devoid-of ull den, 
true feeling, I hope, Mr. Latimar, yan do 
not think me unkind for saying athing of this 
sort. Lam only 60 very very sorry fer poor 
Aunt Marian, and I.am s0 mooh older than 
Penelope. that t may befergiven'for criticising 
her character, for Ll hnowa little of shaworid, 
sod I fear she wiil not: not rise above the 
world. and it grieves me," 





Denis, sors-hearted, -winesd evan while bo 
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acknowledged the trath of what she said. 
Did he not know how true it was? Batterfly 
Penelope! Yes, that was the right word—the 
only one; and yet what a lovely, dainty, 
maddenly fsscinating butterfly she was; and 
how cruel it was that suoh deep, true eyes 
should give such & false message t0 & man's 
iat, 

Marcia had arrived at one conclusion, and 
it was by no means an agreeable one for her 
to realize 

Denis's strangely altered manner and face 
‘were in some mysterious way connected with 
Penelope Desborough. The thooght that he 
wa: io love with her cousin protraded iteelf 
no» and then, but Marcia would not have it 
for iv cy. it was such a disagreeable idea; bat 
though she dismissed it as absurb, and tried 
%0 manofactare another reason, the other 
reason was not easily forthcoming. 

It was little less than horrible to her to 
think that Penelope, whom she hated so much 
should afser a'l bave obtained more power over 
Denia than sheocould ever bopeto get Bat what 
was the troth of the matser? shera wae the 
pozz'e, If Denis had made love to Pcnelope, 
there could never of course bs & moment's 
doubts that the girl would have reeponded only 
too joyfally. No, he bad not made love to her ; 
Penelope's manner betrayed that. Had there 
éven been & moment of folly, a country no 
b.dy like thie girl would of course not have 
failed to make the most of shat moment; but 
it was only too clear that so far as Penelope 
Was concerned Denis was perfeotly free, 

The girl in fact was too fond of flirtation 
and fun to think of more serious ma‘terg. 
Perhaps she did not even Know shat Denis 
Latimar admired ther; and he did admire 
Penelope, there was on that point no donbt at 
all. Tnen it he admired her, what was wrong ? 
Marcia could see no light in the matter: no. 
thing except that for some strange reason 
Denis Latimar was by no means happy ; that 
for a still more strange and incomprehensible 
veason his unhappiness seemed to be connected 
with Penelope; and that Penelope appeared, 
and ondonbtedly was, quite unaware of shig 
fact. Oatof much discomfort, however, Marcia 
had gleams of comfort and strong fisshes of 
hope. Her réle, played to perfection, was suc- 
ceeding beyond her imagination. 

Denis seemed to find his keenest interest 
and pleasure when with her. He began 
discussing broader matters with her by slow 
degrees. He asked her advice on odds and 
ende of things. She rode witn him one day 
and surveyed some distant land on which he 
desired to build hospital. Another time ehe 
had to give her advice abont some farms. 
In a dozan small indirect wave Denia and 
Marcia bad become allied. And he was quite 
anconscious of this net she was weaving 
about him, He remembered nothing bat that 
Marcia wasa quiet, refined. charming woman, 
a@ real companion, a thouxzhsfal adviser, a 
womin with braings as well asa heart. He 
had uo feeling save the warmest friendship— 
the deep:st friendly sympathy for her and 
with ber, 
~ In love with Marcia Rochdale. Why, Denis 
woald have shoated almost with Ianghter at 
the mere suggestion. In love with Marcia! 
Ab! no, no; never in love with any other bat 
that dainty, bewitching, son'!lesa will o' the 
wisp, who maddsned and infatuated him even 
while he knew the empty folly of bie love. 

Ia love with Maroia Roondale! Woil was 
it for Maroia's schemes that no living soul 
breathed a hint of such a possibility to Denis 
Latimar. There would huve been a spsedy 
end to everything, to the friendship, the 
alliance of mutual sympathy, the interest, the 
pleasant companionship. Bat ae no one spoke, 
Denis lived oa in hia blindness. and hia fate 
rolled slowly and slowly. yet none the less 
surely to hia eet. Pensiope shonght of 
nothing elee but this marrisge ; she expected 
the announcement every day, and as the time 
passed she sighed with miserable impatience 
that the news did not arrive. Sne dreaded yet 
longed to know that the end was come, 
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She was thinking of i} now as she sat lean- 
ing against her mother's chair gazing into the 
glowing coals; and then somehow the red 


caverns of the fire grew blarred, her eyes | pa 


closed, her senses faded, and her thoughts be- 
osme confased dreams, 

She had not passed a whole night in sleep 
siace that parting at Waveton. §2e did not 
know even herself how great was the strain on 
her nervous system, how weary she was grow- 
ing of itall, She woke to consciousness by- 
and. bye, and as she rabbed her eyes she heard 
a merry Irish voice whispering audibly to her 
mother, In ® moment she was on her feet. 

“Onl Mamsey! why dida't you wake 
ms?” she cried, reproachfally, as she shook 
handa with Roesland Bryant. 

‘‘Sare, and it was I myself that woulda’'t 
let her, and I've took the most exquisite jewel 
of a pictare, haven't I, Mrs, Desborough ? ‘ the 
sleeping princes.’ I'll be giving it to Denis, 
aod he'll have it framed and——" 

P-nelope grew very pale. 

* Lot me look, may 1?” she asked, out- 
wardiy calm, bu’ inwardly eager and hotly 
angry. 

‘*Ab, now, I know you!” oried Ras, 
cautiously, retreating with the p‘oture oare-. 
fally behind his back. ‘‘I can see it in your 
eye. You mean my sketch is no good, confess, 
Mies Penelope?” 

Penelope held out her hand, 

‘*I want to see myself asleep,” she said, 
with a laugh; buat her heart was beating 
wildly. 

What if he were to do this? Waatif he 
were to carry this sketch of her up to the 
Qonrt? If Denis knew that she had lain sleep. 
ing on the rug while R se Bryant had sketched 
her, what would he not think? how would he 
not jadge her? Oh, surely ! she had a barden 
heavy enough to bear of his contempt and 
Giegust already. And if he were not pre- 
disposed to jadge her, Marcia would not fail 
to make the worst of what under ordinary 
circumstances would have been a simple joke. 


Troubled, oppressed by her unhappiness, by | aging 
— 4 or 4 ment, relieved the hot rush of jealous anger 


that filled in hia veins. 


the never fading memory of Denis’s con- 
tempt, the gitl shrank from incurring farther 
scorn. She knew intuitively this was some- 
thing Denis would condemn. 

Ross looked at her with.a curious touch of 
pathos on his very nely face. 

*'Sare, now, and if you destroy it I—I Il 
never forgive you. I have wanted to make a 
pictare of you all this time, and it has been 
my only chance,” he said. 

* Taen bring it to the window and Jet me 
see is, You area mean man—fanocy refasing 
to let me see myself!” 

Penelope slipped away from the fire as she 
spoke. Mrs. Desborough looked after them, 
amiling. 

She loved to hear Penelope in this sort of 
mood. How pretty the child was with her 
flashed face, big gleaming eyes, and her 
pretence of serious anger. 

‘Let her see it, Mr. Bryant,” she said, 
lightly. ‘' It is so good, Pen darling." 

Ross obediently held out his treasure, but 
not very willingly. 

** Now,” he began, ‘' I trust to you now.” 
He got no farther. Op3ning the long window 
suddenly, Penelope slipped through it on to 
the verandah, and out into the wet garden; 
the sketoh was crumpled savagely in her 


and, 

Like lightning Roes leaped after her, only 
pausing to pull the window down after him to 
shield the invalid, under the soaked path, 
the dripping trees he ran in pursuit of the 
gracefal, flest form, 

To catch her up was but the work of a 
moment to him, and then Penelope faced 
him. 

** Me. Bryant,'’ she said, and her voice was 
quivering in a carious way, & little suggestive 
of sears. ‘I have # favour to ask you. i 
you leave this sketch with me, and will 

oa" 

Toey were close beside the gate. The lane 
strevohed outside thick with mud—rain was 
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still falling. It clang in dew drop fashion to 


Penelope's rofil:d uncovered head, her little 
—~ em feet sank into the wet gravel 
) 


R 198 Bryant stood immediately ia front of 
a his face a mixture of laughter and vexa.- 
ion, 

Penelope could not speak very plainly, she 
had ran so fast, and was so excited, and still 
angry. 

Ger heart was beating so fariously it 
thrcbved audibly in her ears. She spoke 
almost uncoosciously ; she was so lost in the 
purport of her words that it was with a great 
start she turned at a sadden noise, and saw & 
oe and pair of horses draw up at the 

6. 

A tall white-mackintoshed figure was driv- 
ing under the hood, and a smaller womanly 
figare beside it. Tae occupants of this carr 
mast have witnessed all the wild rash throug 
the garden, the sadden stop, the pleading! 

‘* Penelope!" Marcia’s voice came out very 
clearly in amaz:d, not to say slightly horror: 
struck tones. ‘‘Penelope—and—and Mr. 
Bryant!” 

*‘ Bare we have been having a paper-chase, 
haven't we, Mise Penelope?” laughed Rosa, 
“aad I'm beat. Are you going to ges down, 
Miss Rochdale? Allow me!" 

He moved forward to assist her. 

“No,” Marcia said quiokly,‘‘I won't get 
down now,I only want to leave this book 
Aunt Marian, Will you give her my love, 
Penelope, and say I will see her to-morrow; 
and do go in, dear, you look so—so wet and 
uncomfortable standing there! "’ 

Penelop; stretched out her hand for the 
“— | r- it from a epee. 

2 ve my mot your message, 
Marcia,” she said, very quietly. 

She made no effort to move, but stood boldly 


ia the wet path and waved her hand as the 
phaeton started. 


Denis's two hands tightened on the reing 


they held, and for a moment the task of man- 


the two bays, who resented this treat- 


He had not been able to o hia lips to 


speak one word to her, but his face had turned 
as white as the mackintosh that covered him. 


He drove so swifsly through the fast. dark- 


ening lanes that Marcia, who was not very 

courageous, gripped the side of the carriage, 

= wished devoutly she was safe on terra 
ma. 


Bhe kept silence from this reason, and from 


the intuition that Denis was engaged in some 


struggle with himself, fighting down some 
eum, and forming some deliberate conola- 
sion. 

As they drew near the entrance of the 
Court, Denis slackened his speed, He let his 
handa fall with the sort of gesture as of one 
who flings up & proj2ct. 

Marcia, her fears relieved, glanced at him 
anxiously. Somehow she knew that her fate 
as this man’s wife was just trembling in the 
balance. She drew a deep, sharp breath. 

She was almost afraid of Denis Latimar as 
he sat beside her in this moment—stern, 


quiet, with a face that wes ashen white. Her 


courage sank, she seemed to feel that failure 
was before her—that all her patience, her 
scheming would be as nought. 

And then, suddenly, so suddenly as to 
be absolately bewilderiog in its swiftness, 
these fears were driven back, and her heart 
beat wildly, not this time with nervousness 
and anxiety, but madly, excitedly, with such 
an excitement that almost rose to pain and 
brought’ a choking eensation in her throat. 

The phaeton had been pulled up hurriedly. 
Denis Latimar turned towards and bent 


eyes upon her. 
His voice was Lasky, and had a sound in it 


ill| that spoke of some deep emotion. Even in 


this moment Marcia's keen discernment could 
not trace one single sound of aff.ction, of 
tenderness, of love in his words, and yet they 
were the words for which she had schemed 
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polo had hoped with such fierce hope 


Abruptly, that strange tone in his voice, 
Denis spoke to the woman beside him. ‘ 
‘*Marcia Rochdale,” he 
white face towards her. ‘ Marcia Rochdale, 
will you be my wife?” 
(To be continued.) 





JASPER PALLISER’S 
GRANDDAUGHTER. 
——e — 

OHAPTER X'X. 

GIOVANNI TO THE BESCUE. 


Tue laugh roused Tessa. She raised her face 
from Mra. Macdonaid’s shoulder, and ad- 
vanced a step towards Lord Rossallyn, her 
alight figare drawn up to its full height, and 
her wonderfal hazel eyes glowing wildly with 
sudden anger. All her timidity had vanished 
at his words, and her hot, impetuous southern 
temper asserted itself. 

**ITam not your wife you say!” she cried, 
‘‘who am I then? Were we not married 
seven years ago at the church of 8+. Gaetano 
in Nsples? Did you not take me from my 
home? Did we not go to Nice? Did not my 
uncle, Doctor Osassone——” ; 

* I repeat,” interrupted Rossallyn, with a 
cold, diabolical sneer, ‘‘ that my wife, Theresa, 
is dead. Who you may be, madame, is 
another question. You do me the honour to 
mistake me for your husband, but-——”’ 

“There is no mistake. Wretch! traitor! 
villain |!" she cried, passionately. ‘Am I s0 
changed by the years of trouble and misery 
your oruelty brought on me, so altered since 
the day you deserted me, lefs me to starve, 
or live, as I might, that you do not know me? 
My unexpected presence — my inopportune 
@ppearance embarrasses you, no doubt—but 
you kno 7 me well enough——” 

''In effect, I know you,’ replied Rossallyn, 
in the same sneering tone, ‘but you must 
forgive me for saying, and for telling this 
lady that you were never my wife. Oar 
acq iaintance it ia true, the relations between 
us paight——" 

‘*Great Heavens! what baseness! Could 
wickedness go farther?" cried Tessa, ve- 
hemently, her whole slender frame trembling 
with rage, and her face filled with anguish 


-and scorn unutterable. ‘‘Man! have you no 


heart? have yon no sense of truth or 
honour? If 1am not your wife, what then 
was I to you in those days?” 

Rosaallyn made no reply. The same cold, 
Mevilish smile curled his lip, the same evil 
aay or se in hie c'uel eyes. 

‘* Madame, had we not better drop that 
-question?” he said, in a cutting sarcastic 
tone. ‘ Would it not be better, more prudent 
for us both to draw a veil over shat part of 
our lives. It is past; let the remembrance of 
it die. I was young—a trifis wild and hot- 
-blooded, you were—nay, you are,” and he 
bowed with ironical gallantry, ‘ fair—we 
a " parted—as many do, ‘Least 


‘‘Good Heavens! you dare to tell me this! 
Me—who you married—whe you took for your 
wife before Heaven and man, who once you 
vowed to love and keep to, for ever! Roderick 
Oalvert, I knew you to be bad, selfish, heart- 
ess, falee, but this——" and she covered her 
face with her trembling hands with a gesture 
of despair—‘' this passes all!” 

‘It I speak faleely,’ he returned carelessly, 
*' prove me wrong. Dvabtless you have 
proof of this merriage which you say took 

between us; doubtless you can pro- 

ace something to corroborate the statement 
yon Dass made, and to prove yourself to be 
ly Boveallyn—to proye yourself—do you 
understand ?—to be the Theresa Vasari, who, I 
do not for ® moment deny, I married at 


the quiet house in Melville-equare might have 
proved the scene of a fierce encounter between 
the angry disputants, 

‘You shall anewer for this to me for these 
insults!" cried Rossallyn, fariously. 

‘When and where you please,” panted 
Giovanni, in reply. 

“And you, too, sir!’ added Rossallyn, 
tarning on Jim Rogers, fiercely. ‘ What has 
brought your ill.omened presence here? Are 
you to come between me and my purpose a 
second time. If it had not been for yoa——"’ 

“If it had not been for me you would by 
this time have ruined the —— of one of 


Rossallyn shrugged hia shoulders pityingly. | the sweetest and gentlest beings on earth, 
“Like all thorough-going philantrophists | with as little soruple as you felt, when at the 
you are mad on your hobby, and believe all/ risk, for all you w or cared, of breaking 
our pets to be immaculate. My dear Mrs.| her heart, you broke off your engagement to 
onald,”’ he said, ‘‘1 know not how you|her, there being a prospect of her ans 
came across this woman, where you met/ poor—a prospect that will never be , 
ee let me tell you. Ah! I put a spoke in your 
‘Then I will tell you," cried Amanda. ‘I | wheel there, I allow you're right in that; but 
first saw her lying, to all appearances, dead | you should be gratefal to me, Lord Roseallyn, 
in the coffia in which her unole, Dr. Cassone,|for I saved you from committing an ugly 
had placed her at the hotel. Abi you start!/crime, Penal servitude is an unpleasant 
It was I who roused her from her trance, I/ penaliy as you have found to your cost when 
who saved her. We—she and I—witnessed oe Meldoni and this young lady came 


what others believed to be her faneral—the 

faneral of your wife. Let the coffia, —— ‘* Gratefal,—eh—you!” oried R  ssallyn, 

to contain the body of Lady R .seallyn, be dia-| bitterly, “I hate you meddler — Mar-plot 

interred and it will be found to be empty.” that you are. As to her,”—and he pointed dis- 

Again Rossallyn’s face fell and grew pale | dainfally at Tessa—‘‘the woman there, 
and disturbed, but his evil courage did not | is—ourse is—my wife, I tell her this—that she 
desert him. has ruined me, that I curse her, and curse the 

**T fail to see that all this proves that your | day I first saw her. My wife she may be ; bat 
protégée the person you res , was my/|I'll never own her. No; she may beg, starve, 
wife,” he repeated. ‘Be warned in time, | rot, lead the life she has doubtless been lead- 
Mes. Macdonald. ‘hat person is the real|ing, a disgrace to herself and to all about 
deceiver. She has played on your goodness | her.” 
and kindness of heart. She is not my wife—j| ‘' Giovanni! Giovanni!” cried Tessa, cling- 
not Theresa Vasari, bat an impostor.” ing to her cousin, to hinder him from then and 

“I—I am—was—not Toeresa Vasari,” she| there taking condign punishment on the onr 
cried, passionately, and raising her bands to} before him, “leave him, let is pass. His 
| Heaven. As I hope to be saved, I am Theresa | words——" 

Vasari, your true and lawfal wife.” And then he feit her weight grow heavy on 
| There wae-a sound of hurrying footsteps on/ his arm. She had fainted. 

the stairs. Teasa paused, and her large eyes} Hastily he laid her on the sofa, and Armanda 

dilated, her bosom heaved, the steps ap | flewto her assistance. Waen he looked round 
| proached nearer and nearer, the door was/again, R ssallyn had disappeared. 

thrown open, and Jim Rogers, followed bya} ‘' You—you let him go!” he cried, reproach- 
' gall, powerfal and exceedingly handsome man, | fally, to Jim Rogers. 

' entered the room, ‘* It ia better so, Giovanni, believe me," said 
A ory, a shriek almost, broke from Tessa. |Jim. ‘' Faugh ! the brute! one breaths more 
‘Giovanni! Giovanni!" she cried, in an| easily now that he is gone. Toere is a heavy 

' eostasy of joy. ‘‘On! Giovanni, speak for | punishment awaiting him, myfciend. Think 

me! Tell her—tell them—tell! the world. You | what ruin, utter, disgracefal and public, means 
know, you can swear, I am that man’s wife.” | toa man of Rossallyn’s position and manner 

And she pointed to Rossallyn. of life!” 

Roseallyn’s face cloaded heavily. He was; ‘‘Heis gone—really gone,” said Tessa, a8 
Binitten with dread and impotent rage, He/she opened her eyes, and sense and feeling re- 
recognised Giovanni Meldoni instantly, and/ turned to her. ‘ Oh!” and she shuddered 
knew that hie falsehood was discovered. He| violently, ‘to think that for him, for such & 
glanced at Jim Rogers with a look of hate/man as that I gave up, I was once ready to 
and surprise. What had he to do with it? die,” 

How came he there? How was ‘he again] ‘' The miserable wretch!” cried Mrs, Mac- 

mixed up in his affairs? His presence fore. | donald, taking Tessa’s hand in her's, ‘ never 

boded no good to Rossallyn, and he glanced | you mind, my dear, we have seen the last of 
from Jim to Amanda Macdonald with a look | him. thank Heaven, and your cousin is here.” 
of despairing, baffled hate and rage. Amanda; ‘ Yes, and it ia thanks to my friend, Mr. 
was lost to him now he felt. She would never | Rogers I am here,”’ reptied Giovanni. ‘Ah, 
be bis wife! Madame,’'—and he turned to Amanda with 

‘‘ Who dares to say you are nob Roderick] looks of the deepest gratitade, ‘‘ Haw can I 
Calvert's wife, Tessa, who dares doubt it?" | express to you all I feel—the intense gratitude 
cried Meldoni, looking fall into Rossallyn’s| I feel for ali your goodness to Tessa.” 
pale countenance. “Mr. Roderick Calvert} ‘Nay, do not speak of it,” she oried. 
married my cousin at the charch of 8+./‘'Tcsea’s friendship repays me a thousand. 
Gaetano at Naples. I took the precaation | fold for any little service I may have done 
long ago to obtain a copy of the register, and|her. Toink what I owe to her, Ah! you do 


I have it in my poasession. Who doubts the | not know, but she will tell you. Come, 
fact?" Rogers, these long separated coucing have 


** He denies it. He says she is not Theresa] much to talk about. We will leave them and 
Vasari, the Theresa he married,” gsaid|go downstairs into the dining-room. No, 
Amanda, coming forward. indeed, Iam not going to let you ron away. 

“Then Roderick Oalvert lies,” cried} I have a thousand things to say to you, yes I 
Giovanni, impetnously, “and I will tell him| have, odd isn't it? when I have only just 
go in any company io which I meet him!" made your acquaintance; bat so it is, never- 

Rossallyn started forward with an angry|theless. Now, ficst of all,” as they seated 
oath, and confronted Giovanni, who stood | themselves in the dining-room, ‘tell me how 
with his blazing eyes fixed on his enemy as if|it was you kaew I and Tessa were here in 
the scorn in them would destroy him. Melville-equare. I own my cariosity is roused 


Jim Rog-re laid bis hand on his arm, and | on that point.” 















































Naples, and who died four months ago. It 
you cannot prove your identity, madame, you 
must permit me to repeat, and to inform all 
whom it may concern to know, that you are 
not Theresa Vasari but an impostor. Mrs, 
Macdonald, I don’t know how, or where, or 
when, you picked up this woman, nor what 
has induced you to believe the tale she tells, 
but——"’ 

“I believe her tale firmly. I believe every 
word of it. I know it to be true,” returned 
Amanda, panting with indignation and die- 
om. ‘Tessa, do not fear. Tois man is 
lying, I feel it.” 








interposed between the two men, otherwise] ‘It is easily explained,” replied Jim, with 
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a amile, “I[-am eteying at tee Langham. 
Oaby. about five minates (before Captain Mel- 
doni came in I heard a Mrs. Maddison, a 
country woman of yours I faney, Mre. Mac- 
donald, tell a mutual acquaintance that she 
bad jast seen Lord Rosesailyn, and that he 
waa op his way to nineteen, Melville-square, to 
oeli on Mra. Macdonald, to whom he was 
engaged, As I knew something of Lord 
Ragsallyn's private history, although I. had 
Aot a suspicion of what I have learnt in this 
room, I became interested in the conversation 
acd got introduced to her. Just as we began 
60 disones Rogsallyn, Meldoni arrived, and to 
say eur prise I found had been anxiously trying 
ail day, as he told us, #0 discover your where- 
abouts. He insisted on my coming here with 
him to be introdaced to his cousin, and thatis 
how Iam here," 

‘*And—and what did Clara Maddison say 
s300t—about my engagement to that wretch, 
mot that I was engaged to him, Mr. Rogers, 
snough he had asked me to be hia wife," said 
ities. Macdonald. 

“She — well—she wondered whether you 
could have heard that, up toa very recent date, 
oe bad been engaged to—to a young lady who 
was supposed be to rich but who had loat her 
fortune, and when she learnt whoI was, she— 
at of course, Mrs, Macdonald, you do not 
koow in what a strange manner Ie—a 
colonial, and a very reoent arrival in Bogland 
have been mixed up in Rossallyn’s affairs. 
- better bogin at the beginning and tell you 
wil.” 

Tt was a long time before the talk bsiween 
Amanda and Jimcametoanend. When he 
nad finished the history of the disputed title 
#0 the Palliser property, aud the manner in 
whioh Rossallyn had thrown Nella aside, and 
Amanda had gained a yet clearer insight 
into the charaoter of her former noble suitor, 
it was then her tarn to inform Jim Rogers of 
bow she and Tossa had first become acquainted 
and of the strange incidents of her illness in 
London, her residence in the lowest part of 
shat oity, and her snbsequent removal to the 
ote! and apparent death. 

What cognvisance had Roasallyn had of 
what had been going on? Had he been in 
league with Dr. Oassone, had he instigated 
bim to take Tesaa's life? Who was it who 
had planned her death, for both Jim and 
Armanda were convinced that her death had 
been planned and the plan carried ont by 
some person or persons interested in getting 
her out of the way. Had Dr. Cassone acted 
alone in the matter, or had he acted with the 
approval—or, worse still, at the instigation of 
Roderick Lord Roseallyn ? 

“Aad if it had not been for an almoat 
incredible chapter of accidents I might have 
bsen hia victim,” thought Amanda, as she 
lay thinking over the events of the day on her 
sleepless couch, a few hours later. ‘I might 
bave become, as I shonid have believed, his 
wife—the wife of a brute, a coward, a maur- 
cerer. And for such a one I put aside Silas 
Brookfield, the man who loved me, and who 
was far, far too good for me, Oh! what a 
blind fool I have been! Will he ever forgive 
me and forget it. Oh! Silas, Silas, if you 
ovald only see my heart, see how I repent !— 
af you were only here!” 


CHAPTER XX, 
THE WAGES OF SIN, 


“Anp 80 it is really all settled—the day 
fixed. Ayel—wish yon joy, Roderick,” said 
Joseph Home to his noble olient the rext 
afternoon. ‘The suspense must have been 
killing, it’s Jefs ite mark upon you, my boy. 
You look as if you were down a peg or two— 
bat never mind, we'll settle everything right 
away, ag your bride wonld express it, and 
you'll acon be all right.” 

“Ob! I'm all right enough,’ replied 
Rossallyn; but his pale, haggard face, and 
the trembling of the band he passed over his 











forehead, “belied “his words. “I’m a little 
out of sorts, we made:a night of it onthe 
strength of my good luck, I, and a few others, 
and I'm not up to much to-day, Gotany 
brandy about, Joseph, if-you‘hava-—” 

« Of course, at your service,” replied 
Hame in an easy tone, eysing Rossallyn 
sharply, however, from under his bushy black 
eyebrows, as he tossed off a wineglass fall of 
raw spirit. ‘* When shall we have a parley 
with those fellows—Abrams and the others, 
— Better get through it quickly, 
aye ” 

“Jastso. I came here partly on p 
to talk to you about that," nao © Ressshyt, 
carelessly. ‘' My fair intended insists that I 
should escort her to Scarborough on Friday. 
Lt's appoint Monday evening forthe meeting. 
Whateay you, Hame?" 

‘Joseph's willing,” repeated the lawyer. 
‘‘T'll make a note of it, and of course there'll 
be no harm in my mentioning to any in. 
terested friend that——”’ 

“ Oh, none whatever,”’ answered Roszallyn. 
“Keep the wolves:at bay the best way you 
can. It won't be for long now.” 

“All right ; and make things safe as fast as 
you can, you know. Don't let there be a slip 
*ewixt cup and lip this time.” 

“By Jove! no,”’ returned Rossallyn, with 
a look coming into his eyes, so fierce and 
murderous that even the lawyer was atartled, 
“Let those look to it who have come in my 
way, who have——”’ 

* Gantly, gently, my good fellow,” inter- 
rupted Hame, soothingly. ‘' You oan afford 
to langh at it all now. Let those laugh who 
win, you know.” 

‘< Yoo,” replied Rossallyn, burating into a 
discordant laugh himeelf, ‘‘ Bat I'll have my 
revengs, Joseph, I'll have my revenge.”’ 

*' Wouldn't put myself out about it it I were 
in your shoes,” replied Hame. “ Tian't worth 
while. You'll have other fish to fry when 
you're set on your legs again with a good 
round income, What, going! Well, ta ta for 
the present. If the fair bride is s0 exigeante 
I suppose I shan’t see you again before 
Monday 7?" 

“No, I suppose not. Good night, Hame,” 
replied Rossallyn, and lighting a cigar, he 
walked slowly ont of the office. 

“Now there's something in that fellow’s 
manner I don’t like,” mased Joseph Hame, 
“He's not telilng the trath. He's trying 
some little game on. Well, he won't succeed 
in throwing dust into my eyes, If he can’t 
satisfy these fellows on Monday it’s all up. 
I can dono more for him. Odd! he should 
know better than to try and deceive me by 
this time.” 

Little, however, did Joseph Hame imagine 
how utterly his noble client bad deceived him, 
and how void of all truth was the information 
he had jast given him, Still lesa did he guess 
that on the Monday evening he had sppointed 
to meet his principal creditors, Roderick 
oaloulated he would be beyond their reach, 
out of London and ont of England a peor, a 
ruined, but yet a free man, and on the high 
road to carry outa plan of vengeance ha had 
brooded over since the hour when he had 
awakened to the knowledge that Tesea, his 
wife, was alive, and that Roooo Cassone, 
either by chance or intentionally, had failed 
to carry ont his part of the agreement which 
he had entered into with him after he had 
met him returning to Chester.equare from his 
race dinner, and for whioh at the little Sootoh 
ian he had paid the Italian five thousand 
pounds. 

Tesea lived—the death certificate for which 
he had paid so heavily was useless—a forgery 
maybe. Oassone’s courage had evidently 
failed him at the last, or chance had pre- 
served his victim from death. 

Which it was, was of little moment to the 
desperate man. Vengeavee on R000 Cassone 
was the one idea that filled hia bosom. He 
would search for him, find bim, and kill him. 
Was it not either through his banging or his 
treachery that ail was fost for him now ? 








Leaving the lawyer's cffice, Rossall 
insteai of returning to the West End, 
slowly in the direction of the city, It-wne 


) grow dark, and *rxin -was falling, but he 
Eoodea tant fixed 
‘ground he 


not. With “his eyes ‘on ‘the 
slong through the muddy 
streets, getting farther and farther away from 
the better-known quarters; an@ finally plang- 
ing into a labyrinth of narrow streets and’ 
alleys in the neighbourhood of Smithfield. 

‘““T must make sure he is not in England,. 
or in Maly,” he muttered. ‘‘ Rocco Cassone: 
ia a slippery subject, he may bave never left: 
—S all, or he may ‘have > 
and I might find him ia bis old Neapolitan 
haunts. His friend, the dootor—Bonnetti— 
may be able to tell.me.of his whereabouts. 
By Jove!” and for the first time almost, he 
raised his eyes and looked around him, “ this 
is a godforsaken quarter; one might be- 
stabbed, or strangled, or made away with in a 
dozen ways and no one be the wiser. Itieodd 
that the children of the sunny south, ‘when: 
they migrate to these northern climes, should 
take up thereabode in sluame sach as these—a 
contrast to their own vine-covered cottages, 
aie ace “casengul bis patlacte,” 2 eoygce, 
m ve amongs pa 8, . 
bat why a clever man like Bounetti should 
take a practice like this, and how he oan live 
in such a quarter, I don't know. Does helive 
— Yes, I suppose so, but I'd better 


He looked round, a few ‘roughly-dressed: 
men and women of appearance were 
huddled together under an archway, leading, 
as it seemed, into a dark, filthy court, to these 
he addressed himself, speaking with the 
ease of one who had been well accustomed at 
some period of his life to thedialeet, a curious 

0 patois. 

The men started at the sound of their own 
tongue from a 7 The Signor was an 
artist no doubi. Ah! a friend of the good 
doctor, the Italian doctor? yes, the doctor 
atill lived at his old house. 

And as the man epoke with a sort of 
cunning politeness, his ~dark eyes flashed 
covetously, as the faint gas light flashed on 
the gold shirt.links Roseallyn wore, 

A friend of the doctor's or——" he mnat- 
tered; but the others cheoked his words, with 
an emphatic" 7aci,” and Rossallyn patsed on 
out of sight. 

He came presently tc & long, dark street at 
the farther end of which stood a fouse, 
fronted by a small paved court, which was. 
surrounded with iron railings. Over the door- 
way burnt a flickering of] lamp in am ancient 
iron frame-work. Roseallyn recognised the- 
place at once. It was Dootor Bonnetti's 
surgery, and the upper-rooms were those in 
which he dwelt. 

‘‘ Almost thought I'd ‘lost my ‘way. ‘Not: 
a safe thing to do in these parts at this time. 
Ah! the doctorhas many patients as usual, I 
see,’ asa woman, carrying a sick child, and 
covered from ‘head to foot in a long shawl 
which had once been of brilliant colours, but 
was now faded and soiled came ont, followsd 
by a tall statwart fellow ina slouch hat and 
‘velvet jacket, ‘It's getting Iate for work, 
he'll shut up, and talk to me as soonas he sees: 
me. Ican’t wait, I've a lot todoand must- 
bs off before daylight.” 

He rang the surgery bell, and, in a moment 
the door was opened, and he found himeelf face 
to face -with Dr. Bonnetti. The two men 
looked at-each other for a moment without- 
speaking, then Bonnetti, with a bland smile, 
bade him be seated. 

“I$ is long—very long since we met,” ‘he 


n, 
* Not go very long,” interrupted Rossallyn, 
rather brusquely, ‘It is in connection dak 
something concerning our last ‘meeting, I 
wish to speak to you.” 

“ Indeed,” said the man, quietly; and waited 
for Rossallyn to go on, but his lip trembled « 
little, and his long thin fiogers played uneasily 
oo little packets of droge onthe table be- 
fore him. 
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‘You xremember I came here wiih our 
mutnal friend, Dr. Cassone,’ said Rossallyn. 

The'doctor bowed. 

"I want 
Bonuetti started. ‘ You need not fear to give 
it me. Where is the good doctor now, forI 
have a word or two I wish to writeio him.” 

* Alaa!" began Bonnetti, ‘‘ does not your 
lordahip know ? Oar,poor friend Cassone is no 
more.” 

** What, dead!"’ shouted Rossallyn,in an 
access.of bs filad xage and vengeance! “Dead ! 
ah | you are deceiving me, it cannot be!” 

“IT deceive no -one, af lord,” replied the 
dostor, colaly, *‘Rocco Cassone ia dead. He 
crossed America after his poor niece's 
lamented demise, and was shipwreoked on the 
Lake of Ontario a week after bia arrival. The 
whole crew of the steamer, together with the 
passengérs, perished with the exception of two 
men, It was a terrible catastrophe, and 
soienee has lost an able servant in the person 
of my Jamented friend.” 

For a minute or two Rossallyn was silent, 
and sat gnawing his moustache thoughifally, 
whilst Dr. Bonnetti soanned his haggard face 
carefully with bis piercing eyes. 

“ Will you swear that what you tell me is 
true?” he asked, presently, in & harsh voice, 
raising his eyea to Bonnetti's face, 

Tae doctor threw ous his hands depreca- 


tingly. 

*‘Why should I try to deceive you, my 
lord?" he said. ‘‘ What object could I have 
in telling you our poor friend died, if, in truth, 
he were alive? Your lordship must have news 
of some importance to communicate to our late 
friend—or——” 

“News, sye? I have news," replied 
Rossallyn, with subdued flerceness. ‘‘ News 
that might trouble you a bii, were I to tell 
it to you, doctor, bat let ib . If Cassone 
be. dead, and somehow, I tell you frankly, I 
doubt it——" 

‘‘My information was reliable,” began 
Bonnetti. 

“ Then the devil bas. taken care of his own, 
and I am cheated-of my revenge,”’ he retorted, 
hia rage breaking out, 

* Ab,” said Bonnetti, ‘‘ I thought.there was 
more behind,” 

‘Yes, and you are in it,” cried Rossallyn, 
fiercely. Would it surprise you tolearn, or are 
you’ aware of the fact, that my wife, Tessa 
Vasari—curses:on her—still lives? "’ 

Bonnetti started as if struck. 

‘Impossible! I saw her die, I.aaw her 
dead. I attended her funeral,’ he replied, in 
a voice of such utter bewilderment that 
Rossallyn saw he was sincere now at any rate 
in what he said. 

‘And I saw and spoke to my wife but 
yesterday. She lives, Dr. Bonnetti, saved by 
one of those queer chances that sometimes 
happen, and which bring to destruciion the 
bess Isid plana. Your drags were bad, your 
medicines lesd powerfal than you thought, 
dostor, and the coffia you saw buried was 
empty... Ha! ba!” as he: watched the chang. 
ing expression, and saw the fear gathering 
in Bonnetti's face, ‘'it may bs a bad thing for 

ou it Giovanni Meldoni rakes up old taler. 
es, he ia here in England, and with her, As 
to Cassone——”’ 

* T fear mo iavestigations, my lord,” retorted 
Bonnetti. ‘I acted for the best, andan Eng- 
lish doctor of good repute watched the case 
with me-and Cassone, and eventually.gave the 
certificate of death. My hands.are clean, and 
‘my heart, indeed, rejoices to know that the 
‘beautifal Tesea is yet alive. Oh! that my 
poor friend-——” 

«Paha! silence,” oried Ressallyn. ‘‘ You 
wWére a sharer in what Cassone was paid for 
that job,any friend—five thousand pounds— 
swindled out of my last guinea by that wretch, 
and by you!”’ 

‘My lord,” oried the old doctor, rising with 
an-acsamption of dignity, ‘' I cannot listen to 

worda even from you. Neither I nor 
,axoeco Cassone are capable of the criminal 
conduct you impute to us, I am amazed, 


Cassone’s address—ah!” aa | 





astonished | ‘There are few, indeed, who 
would dare to accuse Allessandro Bonnetti of 
murder!" 

Thecound of the word smote with a terrible 
meaning on Roasallyn’s.ear. Of what use to 
accuse these men of the crime which he him- 
self had instigated? Why had he let his rage 
get-the better of ‘him; and spoken as he had 
to Bonnetti. 

On him, and.in England, it was impossible 
to take vengeance, and if Rococo Cassone were 
dead all hope of revenge was over. 

He rose to his feet, his rage had expended 
itself, he felé dazed and weak, and looked with 
& bewildered stare at the old doctor, 

“And Rocco Oassone is dead?" he mut- 
tered again. 

‘I have told you-so. Now go," he replied, 
pointing ‘to the door with a gesture of 
authority. 

Roasallyn hesitated ® moment, then turning 
slowly away he left the house, and presently 
found himself again in the gloomy street. 

No sooner was the door closed behind him, 
and Dr. Bonnetti had looked it and returned 
to the surgery, than # door at the farther end 
of the surgery opened, anda manentered, It 
was Rooco Cassone, 

‘You heard all, aye?” said Dr. Bonnetti. 
“' Your nieco still lives." 

‘*T heard,” he replied. 

And the'two men eyed each other askance, 

“I bate the fellow,” continued Cassone. 
“You did well to tell the wretch I wae dead. 
*Bandro, he owes me a grudge, he would never 
rest till he had paid it, if he knew I lived.” 

*' He will never know it, why should he?” 
replied Bonnett, ‘He is in our power ag 
much, nay, more than we are in his, aye?” 

‘+ Perhaps,” replied Cassone, thoughtfally. 
‘* Many patients to-night, ‘Sandro ?’’ 

“Afew. Gigi Tracorso came in an hour 
ago with the bambino—a sad case—no hope 
for the poor child, and Corlez Foscari has 
been stabbed—a nasty out—in a quarrel. I 
dressed the wound. They:arealways quarrel. 
ling, those Foscari.’’ 

‘Aye! Jast the night for drunken brawls, 
*Bandro, Ishould net be surprised if you'd 
more wounds to dress before morning,” 
answered Cassone, going to the door, 

© Very likely, What! are pou going out? ” 
said Bonnetti. “ It’s looked—there's tie key!” 

And he threw it to his friend. 

* Grazia, don’t; lock*it-again,my friend. I 
shall goon be “back, and more patients may 
come in,” he said, 

And Rosco Oasgene: sauntered out into the 
dull damp street; and, presently quickening 
hie pace, he‘turned:into a broader thorongh. 
fare, and there'in the distance, bis head bent 
down, aud his-eyes: fixed on the ground, he 
perceived Rosaallyn slowly pursuing his way 
westward. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
FREE, 


Tr was past éwelve o’olcok on the forth. 
coming day, and.Giovanni Meldoni and Jim 
Rogers were seated together ia the latter's 
ne roomrat the Langham, in close conver- 
sation, 

They.had many things to talk over, and 
Jim: Rogers heard, for ‘the first time all par. 
ticulars of Tessa’a marziage with Rovsaliyn, 
of the early life of his friend, and his youthfal 
love for his beautifal.ooasia—a love that time 
and chance had been unable to alter, and 
whioh was far stronger. and more intenee now 
than it had even been in the daye before she 
had made her ill. fated marriage. 

It is for her I grieve,’ he said, “ far more 
than for myself. I think what a life there is 
before her—young, beantifal, and without 
friends or relations, andwith a husband who 
is her worst enemy. Ah! it isa ead fate! 
My poor Tessa has hada trying life. Racoo 
Casgone was a villain, but Roderiok Calvers ia 
even a greater one,” 


‘© And what doses she think of doing? Have 
you made any plana yet?” avked Jim Rogers. 

“On! she will return to Italy with me,’ he 
answered. ‘T will watch over her and protect 
ber from him, and all that a brother may bo 
to a sister I will be to her. If her voice retarny 
shemay take to her old way of gaining her 
livelihood, thongh I wonld yather she ¢éjd 
not, Yet, she loved her profession, and it 
might be well for her to keep her mind em- 
ployed and her time fully occupied, so that 
she might not Jet ber thoughts dwell too mach 
onthe past. That kind, good, noble woman, 
Mrs. Macdonsld. Ah! what a hears of gold 
she has. My friend intreata her to go back 
with har to America; bat Tessa knows [ oonld 
not be ‘easy if she were so far away.” 

“ Mrs, Macdonald ia returning to America, 
then ?” cried Jim. 

‘Yes, she talka of leaving in the sourse of 
the next few weeke. Her visit to Enrope bas 
hardly been a pleasant one. and she wili ba 
glad to find hergelf safe at home again.” 

*t Aye to think of that villain paying her 
and Nella—Miss Danvers—off agsinst sach 
other as he did,” said Jim, thoughifaiiy, 
‘6 what will be the fellow's end, I wonder!” 

‘Tine gallows or a felon’s cell—or—or——' 

Aa be ‘apoke, a sharp knock came at +o 
door, and Jim chouted in his cheery voice tc 
the visitor to enter. 

The door was thrown open, and Mr. 
Howard, looking flashed and eager, rushed in. 

“Well, Jim. you’ve heard the news of 
courre—terrible thing—awful; bas yes one 
can’t be very sorry!” ®e cried. 

“What's the news, Howard? I’ve beard 
nothing! This io Captain Meldoni-——” 

*' Indeed! then my news will be interesting 
to Captain Meldoui, as well as to you— prepare 
for a shook, Jim! Lord Rosgailyn is Goan!” 

* Dead |” cried both the men in tones of 
astonishment and borror, 

‘* Yes. dead. fonnd at dawn thia morniug or: 
the rails of the underground railway. vo» far 
from Farringdon street, awfolly out about, £ 
hear, must have fallen out of the train come 
people think, though what the dencs he could 
have been doing on the underground railway 
at the hour the accident ia supposed to huvo 
happened, and why or wherefore he wag in 
that part of London at all, goodness oxlz 
knows. Drad he is however. Home, hia 
men of bueinees told me, and he was oalisd 
upon to identify the body.” 

“Hom! Wasit an accident?” eoid Jim, 
Blowly, whiles Meléoni stood with a white, 
excised face and bnrning eyes, looking from 
Howard to Jim. “ Strangs, isi nos, Giovanni, 
that you and I should joss have been wor. 
Gering whst the man's en? wonld be?” 

“Te has onme gnickly,” gasped Giovarni, 
“ Think—think, my friend. what it wil! mean 
to Tessa, what a deliveranos it will be for 
her?” 

“True.” replied Jim. ‘' Poor wretoh, hia 
life has been such that—thas—bas, Howard, 
tell us more.” 

“Until the inquest ic over, we skall know 
little more,” replied Howard, ‘“ Of ocurso, 
the theory of hia having fellen out of she 
railway osrriage may be unsonnd—he ~as A 
rnined man, thongh, strange t0 say, Hac 
when I met him, was still under the im- 
pression that his marriage with Mre. Mac- 
donald waa to come off, He looked very 
queer when T told him ‘to the contrery, and 
whas I knew about the matter. Of sonrso, 
Jim, it may tora ont to be s oses of snicice— 
he must bave heen desperate—and, yet—thas 
ignorance on Hnme’s part! Is looke as if— 
Well, aa I said before, wo shan't know any- 
thing for certain yet a while, At the ingnes 
thinge will be sifred, and more will be tearnt, 
Myself thongh, 1 shoald nos have estd Lord 
Rossailyn wae a msn likely to put an end fo 
bimeelt." 

* Nor IT,” caid Jim, 
to al! who knew him,” 

** Yea,” put in Giovanni. “I must goto 
Melville.square at ono, and see Mrs, Mas- 


This will be a shock 





donald, and inform Tessa, Adicu, my friedd. 
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Mr. Howard, good-morning. She must not 
hear of ‘t from anyone but me,” 

_ And Giovanni left the room and hurried off 
in the direction of Melville-square, leaving 
Jim R gers and Mr, Howard in close confabu- 
lation together. 

His white, excited face and agitated manner 
as he entered the room where Amanda and 
Tessa were, the latter reclining on the sofa 
dressed in a soft, clinging tea-gown of some 
delicate materiai, and looking asill worn and 
exhansted from the effeots of the excitement 
she had recently gone through, showed both 
tates that somethiag extraordinary had taken 

ace, 

Tessa started up, fixiog ber eyes inquiringly 
on his with a frightened light in them. Mea. 
Macionald looked wonderingly at him, & 
Strange and sudden certainty as to the news 
he was sbout to commanicate to them taking 
possession of. her, 

* You bring us—her—news of—of Rossal- 
lyn?” she said, falteringly, 

‘I do, madame,” he replied, ia an agitated 
VOi0e. 

“O! him—of my husband?" cried Tessa. 
*'Oa! Giovanni, protect me from him. Ihe 
here? D2. 0a he want to force me to return to 
him? You will not giveme up? He cannot 
force me to——"” 

“Hash! calm yourself, Teasa mia" he 
replied, gravely, whiles Amanda took the 
frigntened girl's hand in hers and bade her 
not to be alarmed. ‘You will never be 
troubled by Roderick Calvert more, he will 
never come scross your path sgaia |" 

Tessa looked at hef cousin in astonishment. 
Something in his tone awed her; bot though 
it dissipated her feara, she failed to compre- 
hend him, 

‘“* Woy—what has happened—where is he— 
what has my hasband done?" she asked, 
wonderingly, 

* You—you have no hasband, Tessa," he 
replied, solemnly, ‘' Furget him, forgive him 
if you oan, he is dead |" 

**Dead!”’ she marmured, with a shadder, 
“' dead!" 

And she covered her face with her hands, 
that trembled violently. 

“ Woen was it?” she asked, a few momenta 
later, “How did is happen? Madame— 
Giovanni, don't think the woree of me becau2¢ 
I cannot weep. It ia terrible, too horrible; 
bat I wept my Iaet tear for him years ago. 
Yes, I will try to forgive him. I will try to 
forg.t all he hae made me suffer; bat I can- 
nos pretend to mourn hia death or—or even 
to “-y trom myself that it is a deliverance for 
me!” 

* Of course, my dear child, how sould you 
feel otherwise.” said Amanda. “ Yet it ia 
terrible. Where—how did you hear of it, 
Captain Meldoni?” 

S20 looked up at Giovanni as she epoke, his 
eyes were fixed on Tesaa, he was searching in 
her grave, ead face for any signs that the love 
she had once borne for R sderiok Calvert atill 
lingered in her heart, and with a deep sigh of 
Satisfaction he withdrew his gaz3 from her a3 
Amanda spoke. 


(To be continued.) 








BASIL’S BRIDE. 


RE 
CHAPTER VII. 
DOLORES IS INIPBODUCED TO SOCIETY. 


Tue Oneshams took a house overlooking 
Hyde Park, and D lores regained something 
of her old spirits in the delight of tarnishing 
it. She revelled in pretty things of every 
description, and as she was not atiated in the 
matter of money, she was able to get pretty 
much what she liked in the way of chairs and 
00 1cbes, and nick-nacks of every description. 

Basil, too, managed to amuse himeelf 
extremely well in acoompanying her on her 
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expeditions, and also in looking up his old 
friends, More than that, he appreciated to 
the fall the charm of ha & good balance at 
his bankers, of having no debts hanging over 
him, no importunate dans, no fear of not 
being able to meet his engagements. 

Tae London season was almost over, and 
people were hurrying up to Scotland for the 
grouse. shooting. Basil, however, was in no 
hurry to leave town, and it was towards the 
end of August that he came into hia wife's 
pretty bondoir one morning, and tossed a 
letter into her lap. 

* An invitation from my uncle's wife, Lady 
Caesham, for us both to go down to Chesham 
Roval for September. What do you say?" 

She picked up the letter and read it before 
she answered, Then she said,— 

* I should like to go extremely. From what 
I have heard, and from the pictures I 
have seen, Chesham R yal must be a lovely 
old place!” 

“It is,” shortly, as he sat down at her 
writing table in order to answer the letter. 

* Basil!” 

‘* Yes,"" without looking up. 

‘‘How ia it you never talk to me of your 
historical bome? All I have learned about 
it has been from Jarvis.” 

“Has it?" in a slightly embarrassed 
manner, and without ceasing his employment. 
‘* Asa matter of fact, Chesham Royal ia not 
my home, You forget that Lord Chesham 
has an beir.” 

‘In effect,” went on Dolores, ‘‘ you never 
talk to me at all of the days before our 
marriage." 

“ Because they are not worth talkiog 
about,” he answered, lightly, having finished 
his letter and sealed the envelope. ‘'I don't 
think the story of my bachelor days would 
interest you at all.’ 

* You are wrong!’’ she exslaimed, quickly, 
and she was on the point of adding that any- 
thing concerning him would interest her, 
when she suddenly restrained herself. Bat 
she looked at him very wistfally, and he, 
seeing the look, came over, and bending down, 
kissed her brow. ‘Is seems to me shat if 
there were only more confidence between us, 
we should be ever so much happier!” she 
exclaimed, impulsively. 

Perhaps in that moment husband and wife 
were conscious of a sudden drifting together, 
conscious of a momentary withdrawal of that 
dark curtain of reserve that had come 
bet ween them, and which every day had 
seemed to make harder to lifts. 

Dolores’ lip quivered, there was a shining 
mist of tears in her eyes—she absolately 
longed for love, r child! and to whom 
shoald she go for it but to her husband? 

A‘ that very instant, as ill forsane would 
have it, there oame a knock at the door, and 
@ servant entered. 

“If you please, ma‘am, a person has called 
in anewer to the advertisement. Shall I 
bring her up!" 

“Toe advertisement! Oh, I remember. 
Yes, show her up, please You know,” 
Dolores added, in explanation to her husband, 
‘I advertised for a fresh maid, as Bitino is 
leavin z me to be married,” 

“Foolish girl!’ exclaimed Basil, with a 
laugh, ‘Why doesn't she know when she id 
well off?’ and he left the room, hamming to 
himself that very well known traiem, ‘‘ Need- 
les and ping, needles and pins, when a man’s 
married hia trouble begina.’’ 

A small frown puckered Dolores’ fair brow. 
She wondered whether there was an under- 
current of gad, sober trath beneath the foolish 
old rhyme, 

The person who had answered the advertise 
ment was ushered ia; she was a tall, slight, 


and somewhat striking-looking woman, with 


grey hair, and exiremely quiet manners. 

She hada low and musical voice, which at 
onose took Dolores’ fancy, and as her references 
appeared to be unexseptionable, the young 
wife at once engaged her, 

Is happened that Basil came back into the 
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room for his gloves, which he had left lying on 
one of the tables, and the woman, who gave her 
name as Travice, stood on one side for him to 
pass. His glance fell upon her carelessly at 
ficst, then with more attention, and he waited 
until she lefs in order to hear her 9 

“§ that is your new maid,” said to 
Dolore;3, as the woman, with a respectfal cour- 
tesy, lef¢ the room. ‘' Well, I can't say I am 
favourably impressed by her." 

‘Why not? For my part I think her face 
and her manners both charming. §81e ia a 
little older than I wished ; but, after all, that 
does not matter much. What is it you object 
to in her? "’ 

‘*T oan hardly tell you. Perhaps it is a case 
of ‘De. Fell.’ 

** Then that is unreasonable of you, Basil,” 

“Likely enough, my dear, Men are un- 
reasonable occasionally, you know. I¢ woald 
not do to let your charming sex have a oom. 
plete monopoly. I am off to the clab. Is there 
anything I can do for you on my way?” 

Se shook her head, and he left the rooni. 

Strangely enough, he was haunted by the re- 
membrance of the new maid, of her quiet, 
handsome face, her wavy grey hair, and her 
downcast eyes. She reminded him of some- 
body. Who on earth could it be? 

He racked his brains to fiad an answer to 
the q1estion, bat the answer was not forih- 
coming. 

A few days later, he and his wite left for 
Chesham Royal, taking with them Jarvis and 
the new lady-maid, who, by the way, did not 
at all falfil Mr. Jarvie’s ideas of what a maid 
ought to be, He would have liked a pretty, 

+, frivolous young thing, capable of giving 
him back as good as he sent, as he expressed it, 
and this was the very reverse of Travice, who 
spoke ag littleas possible, and wrapped herself 
in a mantle of impenetrable reserve, which all 
the valet'’s effurts were powerless to break 
through. 

Dolore; felt, as was nataral, a little nervous ; 
she had never eesen any of her husband's 
friends or relations, and this ficst going 
amonget them was something of an ordeal. 
Bhe asked Basil a good many questions about 
Chesham Royal and its inmates, bui his 
answers were truly masculine and uneatis- 
factory, and the young bride had to wait with 
what patience she might, until she could jadge 
for herself. 

It was about five o'clock in the afternoon 
when they drove up to the house—a great grey- 
stone building, with two battlemented towers 
fisnking each end, and partially covered with 
ivy. Very pretty it looked in the low after- 
noon light, with the park stretching out in 
front of it, where wide-eyed deer were crouch- 
ing amid the golden.tinted bracken, beneath 
trees that had been planted in the reign of 
Etizabeth Tador. Poor Dolores had never 
been in sach a mansion in hor life, and she 
shrank back in the corner of the carriage, 
clasping her hands nervously together and 
looking piteously at her husban4, 

Pvor little child bride! What would she 
not have given for a few gentle words of 
encouragement at that moment! Bat it 
did not strike Basil that she needed them, 
and he was looking at a new conseryatory that 
had been added on to the south wiag of the 
house, and wondering what other foolish 
fancy Lady Chesham might take it into her 
head to have bailt. He was fecling a little 
gore too; for in all his former visits he had 
looked upon himeelf, and been looked upon by 
others, as the heir, and now he was simpiy 
an ordinary visitor, 

Toe footman opened the door of the 
ca‘riage, and Basil helped bis wife to alight. 
Oa the steps stood the butler, and a tall, 
pompous looking old gentleman of sixty or 
thereaboute—Lord Caesham in fact. 

*« How do, Basil, how do?” he exclaimed, 
advancing with outstretched hand. ‘' And this 
ie your wife, eh? Very glad to see you, Mrs. 
Ohesham, very glad. Hope you will like 
Ohesham Royal, and feel yourself one of tie 
family—as, of coarse, you are.” 
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Dolores murmured some almost inaudible 
reply, being seized with a great desire to 
laugh at the fat, self-satiefied pomposity of 
the tones in which she was addressed, 
Indeed, a half.amile curved her lips, and, as it 
baggenats a ae saw it. : 

* Ycur wife is very young, very young in- 

deed,” he lingered behind to whisper to his 
nephew; “a mere girl. How was it you 
came to marry her? ” 
“ pe bw Unole, this is neither the time 
nor p to give Fag detaila of my mar. 
riage,” returned the young man, a trifle 
impatiently, and Lord Chesham, thus recalled 
to hie duties as host, went forward and led 
his new niece into the drawing. room, where 
they found a dozen people assembled, having 
afternoon tea. 

Dolores felt rather confased at firat. The 

t white and gold room, opening at the 
arther end into a conservatory which was a 
brilliant mass of bloom, fall of colour and 
light and perfume, seemed to her like a 
dszzling picture. 

The ladies who were seated on couches and 
divans, with delicate Dresden china tea-cups 
in their bands, glanced up at her with undis- 
guised curiosity, and the young girl became 
suddenly conscious that her own appearance 
left very much to be desired. How beautiful 
they looked, those “ ladies of high degree,” in 
their dainty tea gowns of plush, and silk and 
laces, with their wonderfal oo ffares, and 
their airs of well-bred languor! Poor Dolores 
bad attired herself in a brown holland frock 
that had been made for her before she was 
married. It was simple and pretty, and suitable 
to a young girl; but now travelling had taken 
all its freahnesa away, it looked crampled and 
untidy, and Dolores had a hasty intuition 
that her hair matched it. 

A small, rather fair lady with very restless 
eyes, came forward to meet her, after casting 
one quick puzzled glance at Lord Chesham. 

‘*How do you do, Mrs. Chesham—let me 
welcome you to your husband's old home.” 

The words were kindly enough, bat the 
voice was cold and conventional, and un- 
consciously Dolores drew herself up to all her 
insignificant height, and answered st)fily and 
perhaps a little awkwardly. 

Baeil greeted hia unole’s wife, then looked 
round to see if there was anyone else he 
knew in the room. Dolores’ eyes were upon 
him, and she saw him suddenly change 
colour. A lady had risen from the deep re- 
cesses cf a loxarious armchair, where she 
had been talking to three or four men, all of 
whom seemed to be vying with each other to 
obtain a portion of her favours. 

Advanciog slowly, but with a wonderfai 
gliding movement, that struck Dolores as 
eminently graceful, she held out her hand to 
Basil, with a sweet smile, 

‘*May I reoull myself to your recollection, 
Captain Chesham? It is so long since we 
me}, that I should not wonder if you had 
forgotten me by this time.” 

‘That would be an impossibility,” he re- 
turned, with a low bow, taking the hand she 
cffered and biting hia lip hard under his 
monzstache, 

The lady turned to Dolorer. 

* Won't you introduce me to your wife?” 
she said, while she eyed the young bride from 
head to foot with those large blue e563, that 
were coloured like turquoises, Then, as he 
made the presentation, she added, “I am 
delighted to make your acquaintance, Mrs, 
Chesham. Your husband and [ are old 
friends, as he may have told you?” 

This was said interrogatively, and Dolores 
—who, if she had been a woman of the world, 
would have passed it over in silence—at once 
answered,— 

** No, I have never heard him mention your 
name," 

Then, in some subtle way, ahe became aware 
of a fleeting smile on the facea of the people 
about her. She wondered what it meant, 
what was there in the former friendship of 








ber hus band and Miss Enulalie Stanhope to 
provoke it? 


CHAPTER Vill. 
IN THE CONSERVATORY, 


Poon Dolores felt very lonely and miserable 
as ehe stood in front of her looking-glasa 
while her maid tied back the short wavy curls 
from her brow. 

There was nothing in the way she bad been 
received at Chesham Royal of which she could 
complain, and yet she somehow felt herseif an 
outsider, left out in the cold by those brilliant, 
fashionable women downstairs, to whose 
world her huaband of right belonged. 

She was not eati:fied either with the refiec- 
tion the glass gave back, Her small, pale face 
seemed all eyes; there was a forlorn exprea- 
sion upon it ; and although nothing could hide 
its beauty, that beauty waa certainly not set 
off to the beat advantage. 

Her dreas was one of black grenadine, which 
ste had bought ready-made at one of the 
London shops, but it did not fit her well, and 
the gracefal rounded outlines of her figure 
were disguised. 

It eshe»felt thas alone in her room, how 
much more did she feel it when she timidly 
joined the group in the drawing-room? What 
@ difference there seemed to her between 
her own appearance and that of the 
other ladies, clothed in Parisian gowns from 
Worth, and sparkling with jewel. 

Miss Stanhope was queen of them ull, her 
golden hair piled high at the baok of her head, 
and crowned with a diadem of sapphires, 
which seemed to make a halo of biue fire 
around her as she moved. 

Her dress was some wonderful confection of 
azure satin and laces, and she wore a long 
spray of deep crimson-hearted roses in her 
bosom. 

She came over to the young bride, and 
began talking to her. Asa rule, Dolores was 
quite capable of holding her own; but to. 
night, whether from the strangeness of her 
surroundings or her new-born timidity regard- 
ing her own appearance cannot be aaid, but 
certainly she was shy and reserved, and 
inclined to return monosyllabic answers to 
Ealalie’s remarks. 

As she waa “the bride” par excellence, Lord 
Chesham took her in to dinner, while by some 
chance Ealalie fell to the lot of Basil. 

The latter could not help comparing the two 
women whose lots had been eo intertwined 
with his own: the one le, quiet, shy ; the 
other brilliant, witty, atiful—yes, more 
beautifal than ever, so he thought. 

Not that he intended yielding himself to her 
fascinations a second time. He could not 
forget that she had thrown him over for the 
sake of his poverty ; and, beside this, Basil was 
&@ man of honour, and fully purposed doing his 
duty ag a good husband. Nevertheless, the 
comparison was inevitable. 

When the ladies, leaving the male part of 
the company, returned to the drawing room, 
Dolores found herself seated apart from the 
others. Lady Chesham, being « hostess who 
had no sort of idea of sacrificing her own 
comfort to that of her guests, had settled her- 
self sa usual for a small nap, Eulalie was 
studying a society psper,.the others had 
dispersed themselves in small groups, and 
were chatting gaily concerning their matual 
friends. 

The moment the men came in, Ealalie 
roused herself, threw down her paper, and 
made a slight motion to Basil to take the seat 
beside her. 

He hesitated a second, but finally obeyed, 
ag he saw his uncle making hia way towards 
Dolores. Lord Chesham, in spite of hie pom 
posity, was a kind-hearted man, and felt 
— for the poor little, deserted-looking 

e. 


‘* Let me show you the conservatory,” he 
said. 


finer plants, perhaps, than you will see in any 
other house in England,” 

At any other time Dolores would have 
laughed at the conceit of this speech, but she 
felt in no laughing humour jast now, poor 
girl !—indeed, she was actually gratefal to 
Lord Ohesham for having taken notice of 


her. 

‘I ghall like to come very’ much,” she 
said, getting op immediately, and soon my 
lord was giving ber the long Latia names of 
the plants of which he waa so prond, and she 
herself waa lingering lovingly amongst the 
beantifal flowers, touching them wish tender 
fingers, as if, for lack of something better, 
she woald lavieh opon them all the pent.ap 
affection of her passionate Jittle heart. 

‘Tt ia pleasant here—mauch pleasanter than 
in the drawing-room, isn’t is?’ said Lord 
Chesham, delighted at her sppreciation. 
* Shall I fetch you some coffee, and thea you 
can etay here as long as you like?"’ 

She aazented, and seated herself under the 
great ehining branches of a palm. Around 
her was a thick screen of blossoming plants 
and gorgeous tropical foliage that completely 
concealed her; and two people who had also 
deserted the drawing room—a man and & 
woman —were qaite unaware of her presence, 

“Inisa great shame of Ealalie Stanhope 
#0 stay here under the circumstances,” said 
a clear. freeh girlish voice. 
were Captain Cnesham's wife, 1 should be 
very angry about it.” 

* Perhape she is anaware of what happened 
in the past,” rejoined her companion. 

‘‘Perhsps—and yet it seeme almost im- 

sible, seeing that all the world knew it.” 

* Yes, but maybe Mrs. Coesham was not 
in the world at that time—she looks so young 
that I shouid imagine she was at achool six 
months ago.’’ 

* Bhe is young.” admitted the girl, with a 
little laugh. ‘‘ Why. even I—and I don’t 
profess to be by any means a she- Methuselah 
—feel quite an experienced woman of the 
world beside her. Whata difference between 
her and ber husband! ’ 

‘s Yes. It does not seem 40 be a very snit- 
able marriage. I wonder whaton earth made 
Obesham throw himeelf away so completely,” 

* Don's say that!"’ exclaimed she girl, 
rather warmly. ‘Of course, the poor little 
thing is shy, but ehe is not gauche, and she is 
pretty |” 

“ Pretty enough. But how badly dressed |” 

“That is a fault that may be remedied— 
doubtless will be.” 

‘There can be no question about that if 
Mies Risdon takes her in hand!'’ was the 
complimentary answer. 

Miss Risdon laughed—a very pleasant, 
girlish laugh it was, too. 

‘* Well, I'm not eure that I won't do so. I 
should like to see Misa Stanhope paid back in 
her own ooin.” 

“You don’t appear to sppreciate Miss 
Stanhope's many fascinations? " 

“ No, lam a woman, remember. Probably 
if I were of your eex, I should think her 
perfection,” she retorted, satirically. *“ Be- 
sides, I am more angry with ber than ever 
jast now, It is seach bad taste on her part to 
Temain at Chesham Royal jast when Basil 
Chesham brings hie bride home,” 

‘¢ Did sbe know they were coming?” 

“Of course she Gid—that is the reason she 

“Oh, Isay, Miss Risdon, now!" remon- 
strated the young man, laughing. ‘' That is 
coming it rather strong. Show some mercy 
to the fair Ealalie, I don's suppose she would 
have come if Lady Chesham hada’t invited 
her, and so her Iudyship is quite as mach to 
blame as anyone elee.”’ 

“Oh no, she ien’t. It ia Miss Stanhope’s 
faalt all through, for Lady Onesham bereelf 
told me so. She was staying with the 
Deveresxe you know, and came over here 
with them to dinner three or four days 
ago. Then she heard that the Basil 
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fhe il! coms nipno—fainsed. and said she head 
gprsined her ankle, and the pain was intense. 
Or souree Lady Obssham suggested she had 
bsticr stay the night, and when morning 
o2me she showed no signs of wanting to leave, 
and here ahe ie still, I believe it ig a put up 
thing—yes, indesd Ido!" ~ 

Agsia the young man Isughed, ag if his 
oompsnion's indignation amused him. 

“Don't you thtpk you are rather hard on 
Mies Stanhope ?"’ he queried. 

“No, you would be harder on her if you 
knew ber ag well as I do. I'm not so sure of 
éliat, thongh,” she added, refleosively, “ be- 
@2nee you are & man, and she would therefore 
tzke youn very easily.” 

“Tranuk you. That is not saying mach for 
“My intelligence.” 

‘'On, I didn’t mean it in that way!" oried 
the girl, hastily, “I'm awfally sorry it I 
hsvo anid anythiog rude. What I meant was, 
fibss Halalie would fascinate you as com- 
plerely aa she fascinates every other man who 
oomes within her influence,” 

“Tf uoderstand, and I'm not off-nded in the 
vory leaet degree. Bat you are wrong in one 
xoepeot: Mies Stanhope hae never made the 
Jen-t effort to make me admire her. You sea 
I sm sash very amall potatoes, she dossn's 
thiok in worth while.” 

Tney both langhed at this, and then their 
Ycices died away in the distance, ag they 
returned to the drawing room again, while 
Dolores gat very still, her hande claeped 
dighsly together in her lap, and ber face white 
@nd astern, 

Site had not meant to listen—indeed, her 
interest and excitement in what ehe had over. 
heard were eo grass that she had been utterly 
irosurscions of playing she part of eaves. 
dropper until after Beatrice Risdon and the 
yoony officer who had been her companion, 
had lefs the conservatory. Even then, the 
Only thing that strook her was that she wae 
an ohjest of pity—that strangers ventured to 
spesk of her and her busbend’e most sacred 
Concerns with # oarelesa commiseration 
Borderiog on roorn 

What did it mann, this reference to Ealalie 
Btanhope sand Basil? What had they been to 
each other in the past? Why bad she made 
such a point of staying at thie houge in order 
fo ‘neces Osptain Ohesham ? 

Dotores’ brain whirled; and when Lord 
Chesham brooght her the ooffee, he was 
Hirne* by the waxen pallor of her cheeka. 

* Aren’t you well? ' he asked with concern 

Fine rove to her feet, and pat ber band to 
her throat almess aa if she were choking. 
Htanding up, ate conld see through the velvet. 
Grsxped doora of the conservatory into the 

dre wing.room- beyond ; and there were Basil 
an? Misa Ssanhope sested next each other jast 
as vhe had left them, both apparently deep 
ip some interesting conversation, 

Roe tarned to Lord Ohesham piteously, bat 
for a few eeoouds no words woald come, At 
Jart she said,— 

“T am faint—ill I think, T had better go 
66 my room. Oan’t I get there without 
pacring through the drawing room ?” 

* Osrtainly. There is anosher door at. the 
end of the conservatory, leading on to the 
tarrace. I will take you out shat way, if you 
are notafesid of catching cold in the night 
air."’ 

Afraid: of catching cold in the night air ! 
Ghe contd bave Isughed aloud in scorn at the 
i@en, Oasch cald when her heart esemed all 
afive wich & etrange pain, snch aa it had never 
before known | 

** No douhs the scent of the flowers was too 
Mnoh for you—it overcomes me sometimes,” 
gait Lord Onesham, with fassy good nasure, 
as he ied her along the terrace and into the 
honse thronzh a side door. “1 ongnt ta have 
thooyght of shat, and nos have lefs yon there 
a0 long. Bot yon'il he all right in half-an-. 
hoor Sheil I eend your bus>aad to you?” 

* No—oh oo 1” 

Lore Onessam lIanghed a little at the 
vehumence wi th which shes ssid this, 





**Bo even you, young bride as you are, have 
found out that husbands are occasionally in 
the way!" he exclaimed, ‘‘Lady Chesham 
often tells me so—sao often, indeed, that at last 
I have come to believe her. Perbaps you are 
right, and your maid will do you more 
good than Basil. could. Maids. understand 
the mysteries of eau-de.ocologne and burnt 
feathers, and all those other wonderful reme- 
diss better than-men do.” 

Bat Dolores did not call her maid—indeed, 


she sent her away when Travice came a 


ing forward to see what was the matter wi 


her young mistress, and deuble looked the 


door so as to secure herself from all chance of 
interruption. 


It ia trae she was young, but ‘not too 


young to know the meaning of that love which’ 


is atrong aa death—that jealousy that-is cruel 
asthe graye. Dimly she-bad felt in the past: 
that she and Basil were not exactly like other 
hasbands and wives, but she had not argued: 
out the reason of this, She had: fancied that 
as time went on the barrier of reserve that 
was between them weuld be: breken down, or 
ut least she had hoped it, 

Naturally she did not fally understand the 
meaning of the conversation she had over- 
heard, bat it had given her a olue to the 
troth, and her hearé was fall of passionate, 
tumalencus pain, 

She paced backwards and forwards in her 
room, her eyes glittering like stars, while hor 
poor little pale mouth quivered piteously. 
Why had Basil married her if he had not 
loved her? 

Bhe went over the details of their short 
a0gvaintance, and suddenly a light broke upon 
her as ehe remembered the painted miniature 
that she had found crashed in the mes on 
the epot when Basil had made his ineffectual 
ategmpt to take his own life. In another 
moment she had unlocked her jewel case and 
taken out the little packet containing the 
portrait. With handa trembling in .their 
eagervess she tore off the silver paper that 
enveloped it, and then leaned down and gazed 
long and earnestly at the mutilated bita of 
ivory. 

Yes, thera could be no doubt of it, The 
likeness wag that of Ealalie Sianhope—the 
proud fall, sensuous curves of the soarlet 
moush could belong #0 no other woman. 

With a swift movement of forious anger, 
Dolores flang the miniatare on the carpet and 
gronnd her little heels savagely upon it. 

Sbe looked like a young panther in her 
lithe, gracefal beauty, and with that blazing 
passion in her eyes. No patient Griselda, 
this, but a girl who had suddenly been trans- 
formed into womanhood, and who woald fight 
tooth and nail for her wifely rights. 

A minute later and she was half ashamed 
of her rage. She grew calmer,and tried to 
think ont the position. The one thing that 
impressed iteslf upon her with the greatest 
clearness was that ahe must allow no one:to 
guess what had happemed—lenst of: all, her 
busband, 

Dolores shrank with itive. horror from 
the idea of anyone pity her; her nature 
wan too essentially proud even to ask for 
sympathy, 

No mattera must go on jast aw they had 
gone on before, and she must meanwhile try 
to elucidate the secret of her husband's con- 
duct, and find ous the exact relationa that 
had eubsieted between him and Halalie Stan- 
hope. Of the real truth Dolores had not even 
@ suspicion, She hardly knew what money 
was; and that it might be a power strong 
enough to sever two hearts, never once en- 
tered her calculations. 

Bas all the same, some secret instinct told 
ber that in fatare it would be war to the knife 
between her and golden-haired Enlalie. 

. ” * - o 

The sitting-room which had been given to 
Mrs, Basil Ohesham had a dressing-room 
adjoining it, and it was the door of commani- 
cation with this, dregsing-room that Dolores 





had looked when she so peremptorily sent 
7 her maid a 

hat personage; though she took her dis- 
miseal quietly enough, must yet have been 
extremely curious with regara to her mia- 
tresa's behaviour, for no sooner was she shat 
outthan she koelt: down, and applied her eye 
to the keyhole, with the praiseworthy design 
of'seeing what transpired. within, 

Unfortunately, the key was turned in such 
& manneras toahut.out every chanceof espial ; 
bat Travice waa not-easily baffisd, and - crept 
quietly round to another door, whioh led from 
Captain Chesham's apartments to his wife’s 
sitting room, and which was also looked. 
Bat in this instance the key did not interfers 
with the maid’s view; and Travios. was fortu- 
nate enough to witness the extremely dramatic 
inoident . of; Doloxes' crashing. the-miniatare 
beneath her foot., 

A very curious expression, came over the 
Bhe = ed oh = poe hing 
seemed on the of sa (somes 
—_ a checked — ae 

not res her young mistress 
that night, for Dolores retired without having 
ber brushed as usnal, and without so 
much, as leaving. a message for Basil, who 
went to his own zoom, wondering why, his wife 
had. Jooked her doors. ; 

Is waa late, but he did not fcel inclined for 
sleep, . Perhaps the events.of tha evening had 
excited him, and certainly the unexpecied 
meeting with Ealalie had not, been without 
its effect. 

He determined fo go into the sitting.room 
and ges a novel, which he remembered buyiag, 
during the journey down from town. 

Hes wore his slippers, consequently his foot- 
steps made no sound on the thick; carpet as he 
approached the boudoir. 

On opening, the door a little exclamation of 
surprise escaped his lips, for kneeling on the 
ground, and osrefally examining something 
upon it by the light of a wax taper, was, hia 
wife's maid, 

Sbe sprang to her feet as she saw him, and 
again he wad conscious of that curious thrill 
of familiarity. and repulsion which he had feli 
when be firat saw her. 

Jast for a second she lost control over her- 


self, avd the light of the taper, reaching 


upward, fell on her face. 

Basil involuntarily fell.back a step, startled 
by the expression of malevolence that he saw 
there. Taen he recovered himself, and asked 
aternly,— 

‘* What brings you here at this tim: of the 
night, Travice ?” 





OHAPTER 1X. 
= A NEW FRIEND AND AN OLD, 


Travice moistened her dry lips before she 
replied to Captain Chesham’s question. 

‘I came to look for a brooch that I had 
lost, sir,”’ she said, at length. 

Banil lifted his eyebrows in astonishment. 

‘You have chosen a strange time for your 
searoh,” he returned, drily. ‘‘Do you know 
that it is long past midnight?" 

‘¢] didn't think it mattered what the time 
was,” she muttered, sullenly. ‘ When I dis. 
covered my loss I began to search everywhere, 
and as I couldn’s find the brooch in my own 
room I fancied I must have dropped it here." 

“ Have you found it now ?” 

‘Yes, thank you, sir;” and her glance fell 
on the tiny package that was carefally hidden 
in the palm of her hand. 

Bhe waited for a little while to see if he 
had anything more to say; bat he took no 
further notice of her, and she stole quietly 
away, while he rammaged amonget the litter 
of books and papers on the table to find the 
volume he had come for. 

‘* Bhe was telling me a lie,” he murmured to 
himeelf, presently. “I saw it in her eyes, and 
I'll bet something she was up to some 
roischief, What on sarth oan it have-been, I 
wonder? I. don't like the: woman, Im the 
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morning I must tell Dolores she had betier get 
rid of her. She looked a regular demon when 
I came upon her first.” 

Bat as it happened he had no opportunity 
the next morning of telling Dolores big opinion 
of her abigail, for directly after breakfast he 
had to start forth with a party of sportsmen 
to the coverts, and his wife pleaded the excuse 
= headache for not coming down to break. 

‘ast. 

She made her appearance somewhere about 
eleven o'clook—a most unusual laziness on 
her part, for as a rule she was fond of get- 
ting up early. Lady Obesham murmured a 
fow inquiries concerning her health. 

Miss Stanhope expressed a sarcastic fear 
Ahat she must be “very delicate and over- 
tired with her journey ;"" while Beatrice 
Riedon—a sunny-faced, bright.eyed, bright- 
haired girl of nineteen, oame forward with out- 
stretched hands, and led her to a seatin the 
recess of the bow. window. 

As.a_matier of fact. Beatrice, moved patily 
by hercdidMkesofEntlalice, but in a much 
greater degree:-by; the promptings of her own 
warm heart, hadjresolved to take up the young, 
‘bride, as she expressed it, and help herto 
ber battles. Dolores was a little shy at first; 
for the remembranse of having listened tothis 
gizl's words haunted her uncomfortably; but 
yaar ge bmg one of a sweet, riant-crem 

ares, whose sunny g nature ia positively 
irresiatible, and before long Dolores had 
yielded to her spell. 

“T hope you and I are going to be great 
‘feiends, Mre. Chesham,” said Beatrice, afser-a- 
little while. 
very intimately, I believe, and it alwayaseems 
to me it must be 50 dreadfally dull to be in a 
big house-party wish no special confidante of 
your.own. If I can ever help you in any way, 
ZI hope you'll come and ask medireotly.” 

“You are very kicd,” returned Dolores, 
simply, and she beat forward impulsively to 
kisi ker new friend. 

Beatrice was taken ao littie aback by this 
impetuous sign of affection, and Lady 
‘Otteshana; who was on her way tojoin the two 
girls, looked immensely surprised. In her 
world, even ‘young gizle did not. indulge. in 
casual kisses like this; and my lady was in- 
clined to think Mrs. Basil Caeshem rather 
ecosntrio, 

Nevertheless, she teok a seat beside her, and 
i} 7 

** We must give.a ball, and introduce you to 
‘the county; Dolores. I have been talking it 
over with Lord Oneesham; and we bave decided 
to send ont invitations at once. I suppose, like 
all young-people, you arefond-of dancing?” 

“Yes,” re 4 Dolores, slowly ; ‘' bat I 
have never been to # ball in my life,soI don't 
qiite know what it ielike.”’ 

“Then I'll tell you!" exclaimed Beatrice, 
snthusiastioally, ‘With a-good band, a 
well-waxed floor, and’ a decent partner, its 
Heaven 1” 

“' Ab, yes, 80 it may be-while one ‘is in one's 
“teens,” retorted Lady Onesham, drily ; * after- 
warda:it is Heaven grown jasta little stale." 

“Ty won't be stale’ to us," whispered’ 
‘Beatrice, as her ladyship swept away, and the 
two girls were alone again: “Ah! it is nice 
to be young, don’s you think s0? Now, we 
mast think over our dresses. What shall you 
wear?” 

“T don't know; one of my black dresses, I 
suppose,’”’ 

* Nonsense!” exclaimed Miss Risdon, with 
more foree-than politeness, “' black doesn’t 
auit you; and you mast be the queen of the 
evening, ag the ball ia to be' given in your 
honour. There will be someone elee who will 
try to rival you,” she added, with a-spitefal 

lance inthe direction of Ealalie; ‘“bat I'll 

o-my level best-to prevent her ‘from doing it. 
I wish; Mrg; Chesham, you’ would let me 
arrange your dress for you; Iam « bit of an 
artist,and I’m scare’ l conld combine colours 
that wonld suit you down to the ground.” 


Dolores acquizaced at once, glad, indeed, toy 
b3 relieved from the responsibility of her , 
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“You don’t know anyonehere: 





attire, and presently Beatrice said, rather 
diffidently,— 

‘* There is only one thing I muet consult 
you about, and’that is the expense, Parisian 
gowns cost a@-great deal of money, aud:I don’t 
jay toepend: more than you give me leave 


Pond » tell -— - cost,” cee 
ig. ‘ Ave a gent deal o! 

money; I don's quite know how much, bat, 

anyway, you needn't be afraid of that.’ 

So Beatrice felt she had carte blanche, and’ 
resolved that she wouldimake the»most of it, 
It-would:nos. be:her faalt’if the young bride's. 
first appearance: before the conniy was not a: 
aucoees. 


Certainly thianew compact of friendship-was+ 
aegreat thingfor Dolores; but all the» 
there were: tronblea hanging over her which: 
ee allow” ber” to. confide: to 


How, indéed, could shepat/into wordsthat 
whivh she-would hardly: whisper to her-own 
heart, namely, that shawasmadly, frantically 
jealous of the fair woman;with the blus:eyes 
and golden hair, whosedikeness had been: the 


fight - —— Basil lookedtupon before- he. sought 


dest 
She made-everyeffortto hide her feelings, 
more espscialty from’ Bazil himself, aud the 
very determination of the effort gave-her 
manner squist coldmesa-whioch had the: ¢ffsot 
farther asunder. 


Bavil made-one:-or: twovendeavours: to diz- 
coverthe reason of her avoidance-of him, bat 
atlas’ gave up in despair. 


He never once guessed the real-canse; for; to 
d@ him justice, be was trying his besttoavoid 
Ealalie, and he told himself over and over 
again there was nothing in his bebaviour 
towards her that could possibly lead Dolores 
= suspect their former relations to each 
other. 

And yet, in spite of this, it often bappsned 
that the two were together. Ealalie Stan- 
hope was ® woman not easily beaten, and ahe 
had vowed-to herself to have this man at her 
feet again, 

What mattered it.to her whether he was 
married, or whether what was mere play to 
her might be death to the poor young wile? 
She did not wish to ke scandal, bat she 
did wish to show the world that: though her 
former lover had apparently: consoled himeslf 
for-her losa by marrying almost immediately 
after their engegement was broken off; it was 
not beoanss his love had died, but rather from 
some other reasons which Ealalie herself did 
not quite underatand. 

Besides; she cared for Basil more than she 
had ever cared for any man before, more than 
she would ever care for any man again. Not 
well enough, it ia trae, to give up for his sake 
the, laxarica to which she had been acous- 
tomed, bat quite-snfficiently to make her hate 
= idea. of any other woman. becoming his 
wile, 

In her heart she laughed at the soraples 
that made him avoid her when he could. It 
would be easy enongh to break down those 
scruples, and meanwhile it was;moze amusing 
for her than if the pursait had been altogether 
withous diffionltiss, - 

She was looking forward eagerly to. the 
night of the ball, for then, ahe told herself, she 
would forces from her former. lover s confes- 
sion of the power she still swayed ; aud more: 
than thas, although the. ball, was ostensibly 
given in honoar of Dolores, in reality it should 
be a triumph for heraelf, 

Already she had ordered her dreas, which 
was to be a masterpiece of tha costumier's 
art, and already—in her own mind a$ least— 
she had scored a complete victory over her 





poor litsle scorned rival, 

Tae September days passed quickly by 
golden with eonshine, and rich with the 
gathered harvest of the baantifal summer. 
tide. The friendship between Dolores and 
Beatrice Risdon grew closer, and they spent a 





good deal of their time together in spite of 
the claims on Miss Risdon made by that very 


good-looking young officer, Lieutenant Daroy 
Manroe 


‘In love with me!” said Beatrice, gaily, 
when Dolores taxed her with flirting wih 
the young man. “Of course he is in love 
with me—bnt I darezay I am not the fica be 
has cared for, any more than I shall be the 
last. Ab, my dear little Dollie, men are 
deceitfal creatares, and think nothing of 
laughing and ridiag away when once they 
haverwon # poor girl's hears!" 

“Then you confess that ke hag won ycurs?” 
put in Dolores, demurely, 

‘* Nothing of the sors. I love my frecdom 
too well to part with it lightly.” 

“If you don't intend getting engsged to 
him, you have no business t9 lead him on aa 
yon are doing,” said the young matron, with 
® pretty little sir of severity, that had the 
effect of'sending Beatrice into a perfect fis of 
laughter, 

Sie canght hold of Dolores by the waist 
and danced balf round the room with her. 

“Bo you are going to begin lecturing mo, 
arevyou, madam!" she exclaimed, ‘It ia 
time forme to defend myself, methinks. As 
to Dazey:Munroe’s heart, I'm sure he's biz 
enough and strong enough to look after is 
himself. Bosides, if I did give it a smuli 
wound, should I not be justified in thas 
avenging the wrongs of my sex on the per- 
fidions male creatures?” 

Dolores had no opportanity for replyiog, for 
jase then Lord Chesham came into the room 
witha letter in his band. 

“Ts not Lady Chesham here?” he said, 

Dg around with his near-sighted eyes, 
‘tT have news for her.” 

"Give is to me instead!" exclaimed 
Bzatrice, sauoily, ‘I’m sure I shall appre- 
Ciate it to the fall as much as her ladyship."’ 

“I have no donbt of it,” retarned her host, 
pinching her pretty little ear, ‘ Well, as it 
will probably concern you as much as anyones 
else, [am willing to impart my news. W» 
have a new guest coming to-day, and he wilt 
Biay for the ball.” 

“A he! Delightfall I was afraid we 
should have ever co many more girls than 
men. Whois this obliging person? ” 

‘A friend of my very old friend, Oolonel 
Salisbury. The Colonel gave him a letter of 
introduction to me, and I wrote and asked 
him to come dowa fora few days’ shooting. 
I have just received his acceptance, and he 
says he will be here today in time for 
dinner.” 

‘*I hopehe'll prove young‘and handsome,’ 
observed Beatrice; piroustting round, as Lord 
Chesham wentout again. “ Ifthe is, I shalt 
assuredly flirty with him, Gracious! bow 
angty Darcy Munroe will be!” 

The prospect of the young: officor'’a anger 
sesmed to afford her intense satiefaction, and 
all Dolores’ remonstrances could not tame her 
high spirits. Beatrice Risdon was a born 
ooquette, and a coquette she would remain to 
the end of the chapter. 

Jast before dinner she danced into Dolores’ 
room. 

“Da I look nice?" she asked, turning 
herself slowly round like a figure in a barber's 
shop, and contemplating herself im the long 
cheval glass: “It has taken me jast an 
hour and thres quarters to dress, and if you 
don't think all that expenditure of time is 
jastified by the reanlt, I shall go and give my 
maid notice-on the spot,” 

Ste wae a clond of white lace, snd long 
trailing green seaweed. A pink coral neck- 
lace was round her throat, and more seaweed 
was twined in her hair. 

“You Icok like a mermaid,” said Doleres; 
after carefally regarding her. 

Beatrice made a face, 

“I'm not sure whether that is a compli- 
ment or not. I believe mermaids were 
finished off ina very fishy manner, whereag 
I flatter myeel? that my ankles are above 
reproach, I hops the stranger will admire 
me.” 

The two gitls weni down together to the 
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.DOL)BES BOSE TO HEB FEET, AND FUT BEB HAND TO HEB THROAT, ALMOST 48 1F SHE WESE CHOKING J] 


drawing-room, where Lady Chesham was 
already seated in state. Two or three 
gentlemen were grouped about her, and as 
Dolores came forward, one of them advanced 
to meet her. To her surprise she recognized 
in this new visitor the self-came man who 
had talked to her cn the terrace at Lugano 
the night before she and Basil left— Pierre 
Lascelles ! 

Basil happened to be standing near, and he 
looked far from well pleased as he saw bis 
wife'seyes light up with pleasurable recognition. 
It was his opinion that chance alone was not 
anawerable for bringing this handsome 
foreigner to Chesham Royal—indeed, he be- 
lieved that Lascelles had contrived to get an 
invitation te the house simply and solely for 
the sake of being near Dolores, 

Perhaps it was the influence of this idea 
that mace him devote himself to Ealalie that 
evening more completely then he bad ever 
done before— Dolores noticed, with an aching 
heart, that he hardly once left her side, 

For her own part the young wife allowed 
Lascelles to engross her attention simply 
because he seemed to be the only man who 
really cared for her society. 

Young Monroe bad established himeelf by 
the side of Beatrice, and refused to move from 
thence until some cne evggested an ac journ- 
ment to the billiard-rocm, where the card- 
tables had been set ont, 

* You don't care for cards, I presume?" said 
Lascelles, with a smile to Dokcres, Ther, as 
she replied with a very decided shake of she 
head, he added, ‘' Sball we go for a walk on 
the terrace? It is a lovely moonlight night, 
and the air is as soft and warm as if ve were 
ok Cd Italy instead of treachercus Eng- 


She assented, and be had led her into the 
fine o’d osk-panelled hall, when she felt a 
heavy band laid on her shoulder. 

‘* Dolores,” said Basil, “are you going ous 
without a shawl or any sort of wrap!"’ 

* Ob! I didn’t think of that,” she r+ joined, 





carelessly, ‘ You see I have got a high drecs 
*. so there is no danger of my oatching 
co. Rag 

* Nevertheless I don’t choose for you to 
ron apy risks," 

She looked at him in surprise. His voice was 
cold, almost harsh, in spite of his apparent 
solicitude on her behalf, 

“Captain Chesbam is quite right,’ put in 
Lascelles, softly. ‘* When one ia the possessor 
of a jewel of great price one cannct take tco 
much care of it,” 

There was something in the tone of the 
speech that seemed to grate on Basil's temper. 
His brows met together in a heavy frown. 

‘As to that,” he rejoined, shrugging his 
shoulders, ‘‘ I may not be so untelfish as you 
suppose, The prorpect of an invalid wife is 
not a pleasant one, and I am not a1 xious to be 
called upon to play the part of nurse.” 

The minute the words were ont of his month 
he was sorry for ttem. They sounded rade 
and boorish—quite unlike his usual utter- 
ances. 

Dolores drew herself up proudly, but made 
no remark, and Basil called to a footman who 
was passing, to go upstairs and ask Mrs, 
Chesham’s maid to bring down a wrap of some 
kind for her mistress. 

Soon afterwards Travice sppeared with a 
fur. lined cloak over her arm. 

Dolores and Lascelles were both engaged in 
looking at a picture, and their backs were 
towards her; but Basil, rather impatiently, 
told his wife that her wrap had arrived. 
fe Laecelles started forward ito take it from 
the maid in order to throw it over the young 
girl’s shoulders, and, at the same moment, 
@ queer, half-stified exclamation escaped 
Travice’s lips. 

She put both bands to her face, dropped 
the cloak, and fled upstaira again, while 
Dolores watched her in utter amazement, 


‘What can be the matter with the 
woman ?” exclaimed Basi), who bad also been 


| & Witness of the scene, ‘I think she must be 
mad.” - = . => 
“ Or ill,” put in Dolores, “ I bad betier go 
and see wi at ails her,” 

She ran lightly upstairs, and knocked at 
the door of her maid’s bedroom. It was 
opened almost immediately, and she could. 
discern the outline of Travice’s form in the. 
doorway. i 38 

But the room was in nutter darkness, 
although Dolores was nearly certain that 
when she knocked she bad ciscerned a thin. 
line of light penetrating through the crevices. 
of the door. 

Before she had time to speak the maid ex-~ 
claimed, in her usual quiet tones. — 

‘‘Tam so ashamed of my bebaviour, ma’am, 
I don’t know what you must think of it. The 
fact ia I have been suffering dreadfully from 
neuralgia lately, and it comes on in spasms 
that take me quite onaweres. One of these 
attacked me just as I was banding you your 
cloak ; and the pain was so great that I really 
didn't know what I was doing. It is better 
now, thank Heaven! Indeed, if such in 
lasted more than a few minutes, I think it 
would kill me,” 

(To be continued.) 








Orpvers have just been iseued, which are. 
really a part of the Queen’s regulations, that, 
with a view to encourage so! diers in industrial 
pursuits, and to afford them healsbfal means 
of occupation in the immediate neighbourhood. 
of their quarters, allotments of ground for 
cultivation by the troops as gardens are 
allowed by the War Office at home stations. 
where practicable, but she fencing and seeds 
are to be provided personally by she soldiers, 
and they may also purchase manure at con- 
tract prices from the military stables, 
Individual non coramissioned : fiicers . and 
men may have one-twelfsh of an acre of 
ground, but must not have a cow and must 





not keep pigs. ee 
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{‘' wz BE MAIN GLAD TO SEE YE AMONGST US AGAIN, MISS DAMABIS!” CRIED AN ANC’ ENT DAME.] 


WILD HENNIKER. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


OHAPTER I. 


Is the London express nearly due, 
Harper?" 

‘‘In another five minutes, sir; she’s never 
behind her time.” 

‘*No, but Hezlemere is, and Hazlemere’s 
station clock often tella a false tale,” 

“Hal hal you're right there, sir,” 
exclaimed the jovial old station-master, with 
a deferential, admiring glance at the fine- 
looking young man who had strolled along 
the narrow platform to rpeak to bim. 
‘“* And yet,” tarning his eyes with fond pride 
to hie cherished flower. borders, now one blaze 
of colour, under the kindly caresses of the 
sweet spring sunshine, ‘for all our slowness 
we ain’s half bad, Mr. Henniker; we can hold 
our own with other villegea.” 

“Can we?” said the young man, indo- 
lently. turning a pair of singularly speaking 
dark eyes on the old man’s rugged face. “In 
what way, old friend?"’ 

“Plenty,” oame the sturdy answer. 
‘* We've the prettiest bits of scenery in all the 
country-side. We've fine, handsome men— 
which I can’t help sayirg that, sir, when I 
— ist you, and I don’t mean no flattery 
n . 


“Harper, you make me blush,” broke in 
the young man, with an indulgent smile, 
which, parting the resolute lips under the 
drooping, dark moustache, displayed a row of 
very white and regular teeth. ‘You are an 
arrant flaiterer, and yet,’ with another 
brilliant, audacious smile, ‘‘ you manage to 
rub one up the right way. Yes, He z’emere ia 
not wanting in fairly decent-looking fellows. 
There's Gore of the Coppice, he’s remarkably 
handsome,’ 





This last with a wicked glance at Harper's 
frank old face. 

‘*Hamph! he's too eelf-righteous for me. 
Never could see his good looks, sir,’ growled 
out the old man. 

‘*No?” with admirable surprise. ‘' But 
Hylton now, he's & regular Adonis.” 

‘It Adonis means handeome, I ain't with 
you, sir,’ cried the old man, stolidly, “I 
don’t trust him, clever doctor as he is, and 
I’m main glad that he’s been stopped coming 
to meet Miss Damaris.”’ 

Henniker turned sharply. 

‘* Miss Damaris!” he echoed, a dull flush 


cocening into bia bronzed cheeks. ‘ Miss 
Lyle, do jcu mean, the old doctor's litile 
daughter?’ 


* Yea, sir,” hastily, for the train would be 
in in a minute, and Harper was eager to 
enlighten Mr. Henniker, who had only lately 
returned to the home of bie fathers after a 
lengttened scjourn in most of the gay con- 
tinental cities. ‘ The doctor died some time 
ago, and Mise Alicia married Mr. Gore.” 

“ Well, I don’é think I’m surprised at that. 
Mies Lyle could never marry anyone who waa 
not intensely proper and orthodox,”’ cried 
Henniker, with a little cynical smile. ‘ And 
what of Miss Damaris?” he went on almost 
eagerly. 

Harper gave way to @ triamphant chuckle 
at that question, 

“She was sent to a boarding school in 
London, and there she’s been kep e four 
years, only coming to Hazlemere “for the 
holidays. They keep her there, I think 'cause 
she's a bit of a pickle, and there'salways rows 
when she’s at the Coppice; only Dr. Hylton 
wants a wife, and has fallen in love with her 
photograph, and so they’re having her home 
just to make up a match between ‘em. 
could tell them, though, that Miss Damaris 
won't have him!” 

‘“‘How a’ you know all this Harper?” 
demanded the young man, in wondering 
tones. 





Harper grinned. 

“ Why, sir, my daughter Jane is own maid 
to Mrs. Gore, snd they talk right out afore 
her. Miss Dararis is comirg down by this 
train, and the doctor was to meet ber snd 
introduce himeelf; but,’ with a eaticfied 
Emile, “be can't come, be's been fetched to 
Fernleigh Farm, and old Harper is to see the 
ycung lady into # cab and send ber on ber 
way.’ 

“Bat her sister, why dees not she mect 
her?” queried Henniker in astonished tones, 

“Can't, sir. She’s gore to a prayer meet- 
ing at Bridgetown. She and Mr. Gore bave 
both got to rpeak. They covldn’t miss suck 
a@ ohance ‘cause Miss Damaria is a coming 
home.” fer: 

Henniker Jaugbed lightly. 

** Bhe was a very pretty child, Ire member,’’ 
he said, slowly. ‘The old doctor used to 
bring her up to the Abbey during my father’s 
last illness. That's long enovgh ago. The 
child will quite bave forgotten me."' 

‘‘Bhe ain’t fallen «ff in Icoks, pir,’’ cried 
the old man, eagerly, a sudden wild ttought 
flashing through bis mind; the thought of 
what a handsome couple they wovld make, 
the blue-eyed, sunny. haired Damarie Lyle and 
this sombre-faced, reckless-looking young 
man. 

“Wild Henniker,” as be was called through 
all the country-side, the darling of the 
women, the pet of London society, a daring 
gambler, an accomplished flirt, a men whore 
extravaganoes and reckless deeds were dic- 
cussed in whispers over afternoon tea, who 
shocked and horrified hia little world every 
hour of the day; and yet who, being master 
of many a broad acre, and an income princely 
in its dimensions, would bave been gladly 
welcomed as an eligible suitor in any one of 
the family circles where his conduct was dis- 
cuseed in such horrified whispers. 

Bat though charming and genial when in 
the society of women, Henniker seemed in no 
hurry to bring a wife to the Abbey, and very 
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cleverly avoided all the matrimonial traps 
placed in hia way. 

Matchmaking mothers had hoped he would 
feel lonely after his father's death, that he 
would be eager to secure a fair companion for 
life ; but such bad not been the case. 

His father’s death had been a terrible blow 
to him, bat he had drowned hia sorrow in the 
excitement and interest of a tour round the 
world, and for many a long month had lefi 
the old Abbey deserted and in the hands: of 
servants; and even when be once again came 
to his grand old home he showed no desire to 
setile down, paying only flying visits, and 
Spending a goodly part of his time in London 
or one or other of the gayest continental 
oapitala, 

And after a time hops died away in the 


breassa of the Hazlemere. mothers. Bre 


began to shake their heads ominously, 
predict that ‘‘ Wild Henniker'’ would never 
merry ae all, 

8 appeared sadd at the Abbey 
joss a week ago, and heat tenren down to 
Hazlemere station this eweet spring, afternoon 
hopiag to secure afew of the London papers 
to while away the tedious houra that were all 
the more monotonous because he wasalone in 
the geeat rambling honse, having been seized 
by a whianto.try bowhe likedhieown sacicty, : 
at any ratefor a week or two, To his-amuse- 
ment, he found himself bored to death; shink- 
ing affectionately of his club and the: park, 
and regretting the many exciting and agree- 
able diversions he had lost by quitting the 
metropolis just when the season wa: atits 


‘I think T shall ran up to town to-morrow, 
James,” he had said to bie valet. only that 
morning; ‘ can’t stand this monotonous, old 

lace, it utterly wearies me. If nothing un- 
soreseen ocours I shall leave by the morning 
$rain to-morrow ; 80 mind you have everything 
packed up.” 

‘Yes, sir,” angwered James, respeotfally, 
and with a perfectly solemn facso, though he 
was feeling highly amused at the change in 
the programme, 

His mind once made up, Henniker no longer 
Tels bored; he could get through the few 
hours which still remained to him in stupid 
Hazlemere, easily enough; especially if he 
had out the dog-cart in the afternoon, and 
drove down for his beloved pspers, 

Thus it was that the cospegrace of the 
county wae standing in the pretty little station 
as the London train came swiftly round the 
curve, and drew up beside the narrow 
wooden platform. 

‘So! she's pretty, ek?” orted Henniker, 
hurriedly, a wicked light flashing into his 
dark eyes. ‘That's good, a lovely face 
always conquers Hamphrey Henniker! By 
Jove! how the righteous Gore would tremble 
did he know. of the danger threatening his 
little school-girl sister-in-law! Harper, I'm 
going to do'a wild thing! I'm going to per- 
sonate the desirable doctor, and drive Miss 
Lyle to the Coppice!” 

“ On, laws, sir! I can't lee you!" gasped 
out the old man. 

“Nonsense! They deserve a lesson for not 
meeting ber!" then in suddenly serious 
accents, ‘I shan's harm the child, old friend, 
I hononred the old doetor too highly, to dream 
of treating hia little daughter with anything 


‘Dut the deepest respect." 


“T know that, sir,” ejacalated Harper, in 
troubled tones, hurrying forward as the train 
stopped with a jerk, ‘ bat I don’t know as it’s 
right to."’ 

“Ab, I won't listen to you!" interrupted 
the young man, imperiously. ‘I mean to 
carry out my plan, and if you don’t wish to 
offend me deeply, you will keeps silent tongue 
in your bead,” 

Harper sighed heavily, but he uttered no 
more objections ; perhaps the spios of romance 
in his nature, coupled with hia detestation of 
Mr. Arnold Gore and the smooth-tongued 
dootor, made bim moro amenable. At any 
rate, ho yielded obedience to the young man's 





reckless command—though his honest face 
looked very troubled and frightened. 

‘' There’s Migs Damaris, sir!’’ he oried in 
gtadging tones, as a door was flang open in 
an energetic manner, and a girl sprang lightly 
down onto the platform, and pansed for a 
moment to gazs curiously along the litile 


station. 

‘‘ Harper,” muttered Mr. Henniker, in 
emphatic tones; “she’s a perfect beauty! I 
don’t feel a bitinolined to abandon my little 
joke—the game is certainly worth:the candle.” 

At which cool speech Harper looked. more 
dolefal than ever, and.glanced#iny a, very, un- 
easy fashion at the v. g 
rapidly down on him, 

Tall and slender, ye beautifally r- 

had nothing 


tioned, Damariay of: the 
gawky sohool.gir 3 
was: s charming¢aiz of easy: self 

‘ an expres. 
sion-of-sw thes van : 
not bine eyos;) thas; locking a one- knew 
at.once shat shyness-was certainly’ ° 


her failings. Her. well made. travelling: cop. 
tame of fine blue serge; witha long jacket of 
the same servicesbis»material, suited:to. per- 
seaiee — the starry bla ‘ob tke 
com an 8  blae WO 
dertal eyes) the little toque-of sergey, with itm 
softs dove-yrey wing, harmonised admirably:’ 
with the preity ripp) tresses of en- 
browa hair upon which it rested. T fey 
looked, as Henniker mentally decided, 
thoroughbred, from the pretty, graceful head, 
down to the:slender, arched foot, in its per- 
feotly-fitting laced shoe, which passed out 
from she-edge of the censible short skirt. 

“Ie my sister here, Harper?’ cried the 
git], as-ehe reached the old man’s side, bestow- 
ing @ very carelesa glance on the guilty 
Harper, who literally trembled at the sound 
of Miss Lyle's sweet, fresh young voice. 

‘No, Miss Damaris, couldn’s come; had to 
attend a leoture or meeting at Bridgetown,” 
said Harper, in jerky tones. 

“An!” ejaculated Miss Lyle, with a scorn- 
fal uplifting of her perfeotlitile nose, ‘ Then 
I muat have a—ob, Harper!” she broke off 
to ory in deeply agitated tones, “ the train’a 
off, and that stupid Rawson has not got my 
luggage ont! 

“I'll see to is, Miss Damaris!" exclaimed 
the old man, “ you shall have it cafe enougb;” 
and, with one last imploring glance at the 
deeply interested master of the Abbey, he 
rashed away along the platform. Bat Henni- 
ker was impervious to all such appealing 
glances, 

Perhsp3, had Miss Lyle been wanting in 
good looks, had she seemed bashfal and, awk- 
ward, he might have abandoned his rash 
resolve; but this radiant vision of beauty, 
this lovely girl with her gracefal self. 
possession, and her serene blae eyes, had 
roused. his interest in a remarkable fashion ; 
he felt almoaés excited, and the. wearinesa that 
had held him in its clatoh sinee hia arrival, in 
Haziemere, seemed all ai once to desert him. 

‘* Now or never,” he mattered, recklessly, 
and stepping forward, raised his hat deferen- 
tially, and courteously spoke, her name, Ag 
the deep, melodious voice fell on her ear, the 
girl gave a sudden start, and,turning from her 
anxious contemplation of Harper's retreating 
fignre, met the young man’s admiring eyes 


with some considerable wonderment in her 
Own. 
“You ‘a know me, Misa Lyle?” said 


Hennikey “hurriedly, bat with perfass self. 
composure. “I have been sent to meet you 
and drive you to the Ooppice. You have 
heard, I hope, of Francia Hylton, the new 
dootor here? Mzs. Gore promised, to men- 
tion the name in her letters to you,” 

For a second the exquisite eyes met his 
audacious glance in a puzzled way, then the 
white lids were lowered and she answered 
him very demurely. 

‘*My sisterhas mentioned. Dostor Hylton,” 
she said, with a little rippling langh. ‘' She 
even told me in her !a3i letter thay he might 





meet mo to-day, thatis, if she were prevenied 
coming.” 

“That was good of her!" exclaimed the 
impostor, es: ‘Tam only too de- 
a to allowed to welcome Miss Lyle 

ome.” 

‘' Thank you, Dr, Hylton,” said the young 
lady, in grave, demure tones, and favouring 
him with another fleeting glimpse of her 
laughing. eyes, in whose blae depths Inrked a 
very spirit of and diablerie or, at 
least, 80. Henniker thought, and felt faintly 
uneasy for s moment, then grew suddenly 


“T have my trap outside the gates,” he 
calmly, ‘I see Harper has secured 
—_ pi ngeree. Shall we start now, Miss 
“Tf you like,’ answered Damaris,. in 
tones. “I am quite ready, and dear 

will have my boxes sens up.” 

‘Tf you'll excuse me one moment, I'Il tell 
him, and ges my papers from him,” cried the 
young man, eagerly, seizing the chance of 
delivering « final warning to the bewildered 


old-man, 
*'Oh, [am in no hurry," cried Miss Lyle, 


with a dangerously sweet amile. “I am 
never ‘terribly anxious to reach the 06.” 
Theyoung man bowed and h away, 


\quite« unconscious of the fact that, as he lefs 


her, the angelic smile vanished from Misa 
Tiyle’s fair face, and was replaced by an 
ominous frown, 

‘‘How dare he try to trick meso!” she 
nauttered, between her little clenched teeth, 
‘tas though I were a baby, orat any rate only 
@ silly school-girl! He didn't reckon on my 
wonderfal memory for faces; he thinks I waa 
too young to remember. He little knows 
Damaris Lyle!” this with a little savage 
laugh. ‘Well, I shall keep up the farce 
until we reach the Ooppice, and then—then I 
shall have my revenge. He shall find his match 
for once. Poor dear old Harper,” with a 
merry laugh; ‘Ioan see that’ has been 
forced into the conspiracy, and he doesn’s 
half like it either; he’s afraid the gentle 
little lamb will.fall.inte the woltixgrip, Ah! 
he doesn't know the lamb either.” 

She laughed ae a@-soornfal, mocking 
fashion; then, with an effort, banished the 
ugly frown from her forehead and turned & 
very serens face to Henniker and the con- 
science-atricken Harper, 

‘Are my boxes all safe?” she queried 
carelessly, and with a delightfolly obild-like 
expression on her fair faco. ‘Ah! thanks, 
Harper!" gratefally, in anawer to/an unin- 
telligible murmur from the wretched old 
man. “Tam ready now, then, Dootor 
Hylton,” in honied accents. ‘‘ Ivia good of 
rae meet me. I don't like: taking care of 
myself,’ 

“IT should think not!” oried the young 
man gallantly, bending his stately head, and’ 
smiling ina pleased way at the. innocent- 


looking m beside bim, ‘ This. way; 
Misa Lyle, my dogcart is: just ontside the’ 
gates.” 


Damaria nodded smilingly,; and’ followed 
him. quietly along the liteie platform; past’ 
two astonished-looking: porters, and out. into 
the sunny, picturesque lane leading: ri 
through Hazlemere to: the Coppice and the 
Abbey. The-dog-cart, a very smart affair 
drawn by a splendid black hore, stood in the’ 
roadway ; & smart-looking groom held ‘the’ 
reia and touched his hat deferentially,; thou 
in a bewildered way, to his master and 
beautifal companion, 

** You can walk up, Morris,” said: Henniker, 
in imperative tones. “ I sha'n's .want.you on 
the drive home, Now, Miss Lyle, will you 
give me your hand:?”’ 

Ho had sprang into the high cart, and’ 
stooping, held: out his strong bend with an’ 
insinuating smile, eager:to help Damarie upy 

‘‘ In one moment,” she said, coolly, step) ; 
back and giving him an answering emile, 
must ask Harper how his wife is."’ 

Bhe flew off then, and Henniker watched 
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her wih a frown, tearing that, even at this: 
the elsventh hour, the old’ man might betray 
bim and deprive him of that delighifal 
drivs. 

**J—I want to know how your wife is, 
Harper?’ cried Damaria‘heartily; ag she ran 
up to the old man, 

“She's fairly, thank ye, Mies Damaria,” 
answered Harper; wily, feeling more 
traitorous than ever. ‘ She'll be well pleased 
to know you asked for her." 

‘* Well, don’t forget to tell her,”’ oheerfally ; 
then in lower tones, *' And dun’smake yourself 
80 rer ae about -— you foolish old maa. I 
sha'n’t be taken in ; I've ‘too good a memory, 
I don’t know Dr. Hylton; bat I have not yet 
forgotten Hamphrey Henniker—Hazlemere’s 
black sheep.” 

‘* Mise Damaris, you know the young 
master!" gasped ont Harper, admiringly; 
then, as the girl nodded emphati , then 
you won't let him drive you home, dearie?"’ 
in wheedling tones. “I'll make such a 
bother at the Coppice. Mr. Gore, he won't 
jook at. Mr. Henniker, though I'm sure he’s 
no n€ed to ses himself up as a jadge; and your 
sister, she always does as he does.” 

‘* F don’t osie !”’ cried the girl, in recklessly 
defiant tones, “‘ Alicia should have managed 
to welcome me home, then this could not have 
happened. Besiiies, I want to keep up the 
farce and play my tramp card when we reach 
the Coppice. I want my revenge.” 

Harper looked admiringly at the fair, glow- 
ing face ; yet, though be sympathised with her, 
‘ne felt bound to utter another remonstrance. 

“ The young master's 20 well known, dearie, 
everyone will stare as you go through the 
village, and you're sure to meet all the seandal- 
mongers tween here and the Coppice.” 

‘*T hops we shail,” retorted Damaris, in 
wilfal accent#, ‘Don's worry, Harper; I 
mean to carry it through to teach Alicia and 
my goody-goody brother-in-law that I have 
a will of my own, and to show the darling 
of London society—thia inveteraté flirt, this 
oonq xerer of women's hearss—that there is one 
girl who can fight him with his own weapons, 
and who disdains to falldown and worship 
‘conceited specimens of manly beauty.” 

With startling energy she hurled this im- 
perious speech at the astonished old man, then, 
‘with a skort laugh, she ran back to the dog- 
cart, and, accepting Hennikex’s eager hand, 
sprang lightly ap beside him, and settled her. 
self if a very contented manner. 

“ Bee to Miss Lyle's baggage, Morris,” cried 
the young man, imperatively ; then gathering 
up the reins, he drove off along the winding 
lane, hia handsome head bent close to the 
girl’s as she looked up and made some laugh- 
ing remark, 

‘* What's ’e up to? ” gasped out the startled 
gi0om, turning to old Harper. 

“‘Ahl you may well ask,” groaned out the 
station master ; “ jas¢ listen to me.” 

“Well, I'm blest,” oried Morris, 
admiringly, when the tale was told, ‘’e do 
beat everythink! No wonder they calls him 
‘Wild Henniker;’ if anyone deserves the 
name, its ’im,"’ 


OHAPTER II. 


Fos a few minutes there was silence between 
the handsome psir in the dog oars, aa they span 
slong the fresh green lane, Henniker was ap- 
parently engrossed in aren then: spirited 
horse to order. Mises Lyle's utifal eyes 
were turned away from her audacious com- 
panion; ali her thoughts seersed absorbed in 
the study of the exquisiis scenery through 
which they were passing, 

Presently having got the bedter of hia fiery 
quadruped, the young man turned and glanced 
down at the pretty girl beside him, an expres- 
sion of intense admiration in hie dark, glowing 
mee as they reated on Mies Lyle’s grave young 

ace. 


“T hope Mastapta bas not alarmed you 
*ith his eccentricities, Miss Lyle,” he eaid, 2 





in his most impressive toner, ‘ He haz been 
standing fora long time, and that always 
makes him restless.” 

* Ob, I wae not frightened,” returned the 
girl, softly, with aawift demure glance at him; 
& glance that caused his pulees to beat madly, 
and made him almost that he had not 
thought cf personating that prig of a dootor. 
‘*I think I enjoyed his capers,” continued 
Damaris, with a little; merry langh. *“ I hate 
monotony in any form.” 

‘'S8o dol,” cried Henniker, promptly and 
rashly ; ‘ constant change and excitement are 
an absolute necessity to me.’ The blue eyes 
opened very wide-at that. She looked at him 
in obildish amazement, ‘*How you must 
chafe against your present humdrum exist- 
ence’! " she exolaimed, pityingly. ‘' A village 
doctor can have so little change,” 

“ Yes, yes, i) er—iehard,” muttered the oon- 
fased young man, flicking Mastapha sharply, 
and gazing straight abead of him, an 
embarrassed flash on hia handsome face. ‘I 
—I do chafe dreadfally. Ssill there are com- 
pensations, and—and I am feeling more con- 
tented," 

“* Ah, I'm glad to hear that,” she said, inno- 
cently, meeting his sadden, significant glance 
very calmly, ‘‘and Hazlemere is not really 
dull, you know,” with a little reproving sir 
‘‘ If you had been pent up in a hatefal, grim 
old school until you were eighteen, as I have, 
you would fiad yourself really appreciating 
this dear old village." 

* Poor little girl,” said Henniker, sympa- 
thetically, ‘* you should have rebelled,” 

‘6 I did my best,” she answered, demurely, 
‘© but I was helpless; Arnold and Alioia didn’t 
want me at home. The fact is," rucfally, 
‘I always equabble with Arnold. I think my 
holidays were a miseryto him, Heiseegrim 
and as, and I can’t help showing my 
indignation when he treats Alicia like a white 
slave!” 

“But she likes it,” ventured Henniker, 
allowing himself a prolonged survey of the 
sweet, excited face, 

‘Ab, I know she does,” patulantly; 
‘‘but it vexes me all thesame. Why, atone 
time Alicia was quite as spirited and deter- 
mined as Iam. The dear old dad would be 
horrified could he see what a tame, inane 
creature she has become,” 

Henniker shook his head gravely as he 
listened to those hasty worda, 

“T wouldn't worry abont it,” he said, in hia 
most persuasive accents, ‘ Your life in that 
intensely proper household cannot bea very 
joyous one. If you make Gore nasty to you, 
yeu will be wishing yourself back at school.” 

He spoke very eagerly, but regretted his 
words as, 8 moment later, the sweet astonished 
eyes met his again. 

“I thonght you were a great friend of 
Arnold's? ” 

“ Yes—’er—perhaps—still I can see his 
faults.” 

‘tT daresay,” peneively. ‘'I wonder if he 
sees yours?” with a wicked flash of the 
great eyes. 

Henniker laughed grimly. 

“T rather think so; I have a great many, 
people tell me.” 

‘* Very disagreeable of them,” said Damaris, 
somewhat sarcastically, ‘‘ You surprise me 
though. From Alioia’a letters I should have 
thought you quite a favourits here.” 

“A favourite!” echoed he, with a swift, 
keen look at the innocent face beside him. “ I 
don’t—that is,” pulling himself together, ‘I 
—I believe I am that, Miss Lyle.” 

“I knew it," triampbantly. “ You are too 
modest. Let me give you a dezoription of your- 
self, You don’t smoke or—er—drink. You 
don't play cards, and you teach in the Sanday 
school, Ien’t that a grand character?” look- 
ing up innocently at the scornfal, haughty 
face above her, 

‘* You flatter me; he retorted, grimly. 

© Not af all!’ mookingly, “seach a collec. 
tion of virtues ia not often met with,” then, 
in daring tones; ‘and think how I must 





revere vou! You alone have resousd me from» 


the dreary monotony of school life. Sceing 
my photograph at the Coppice you deign to 
admire me; you hear that I am young and 
doubtless impressionable, you nobly deter- 
mined to mould and form my mind, as 
Arnold has Alicia’s, you hint at your wieh to 
my estimable brother-in-law, and he, seeing 
what a glorious future awaits mo, what a 
meek saint I may. be transformed into, ordaing 
that I shall at last leave school, and be. put in 
training’ ‘at’ once, Ip not this troly an 
exciting prospect for a foolish, hot-tempered, 
school-girl, You can't imagine how grateful 
I feel, Dr. Hiton!”’ 

“TI think I can," he answered, gravely, 
though a smile trembled on hia firm lips. “TI 
hope you allow me te begin tho training at 
once, Miss Lyle,” 

‘I must think it: over,” she said, coolly. 
‘‘Oh1” sitting very erect and looking eagerly 
round, “here we are at the village! I do 
hope they'll all be glad to see me back! How 
good of you to drive me by this road, Dr. 
Hylton!” 

*' I thought you would liketo see your old 
friends, Mies Lyle,’ he said softly, A 
moment later be broke into'a reckless laugh, 
and flashed a significant; imperions glance at 
her from his dark; inscrutable eyes, *‘ I guess 
we ehall-bo stared at!” he cried, in amused 
tones. ‘See, we are amongst them already.” 

He was right in his conjecture. Many a 
curious look was turned upon them as the 
smart dog-cart bowled eawiftly along the pretty 
old road, past the lines of grimy, picturesque 
cottages, past the quaint old church, past the 
achool-house, and the ancient cross that stood 
at the end of the village green. 

An excited shout from a crowd of children, 
as the dog-oart rattled down the hill into the 
village road, bad drawn almost everyone to 
their gates, and many a beaming smile and 
delighted ourtsey were to be scen, as Miss 
Lyle’s beautifal eyes eagerly scanned the 
gathering groups; though the smile was suc- 
ceeded by an expression of intense wonder- 
ment, aye, and even of dismay, as the simple 
villagers looked on the man who eat beside 
their favourite, watching the pretty, animated 
scene With a somewhat ironical smile, 

‘We be main glad to sce ye amonget us 
again, Miss Damaris!" cried one ancient 
dame in sbrill, cracked tones. ‘ Your sweet 
face is weloome as the spring; bat take care 
o' it, dearie! Take care o’ it! Ye will ha' 
your own way,I mind me; but don't try 
Arnold Gore too hardly, he’d make a dan- 
gerous enemy." 

‘Oh, I can take care of myself, Dame 
Parker,'’ orisd the girl, lightly. her merry 
laugh ringing out on the puro, sweet air, 
‘* And as to Mr, Gore why, I'm just doing my 
beat to please him, ‘' Good-bye, dear friends, 
I shall come down to see you all to-morrow. 
Now I must not linger.” 

With a kindly wave of her little hand and 
& Sunshiny smile she passed on her: way, 
leaving everyone staring after her in a bewil- 
dered fashion. 

“ Well, that's over, thank goodness!” oried 
Henniker, with a sigh of relief, as he guided 
Mastapha on along the rough road, rounds 
abarp curve, and into a fern-etrewn, verdant 
lane, “such welcomes are rather embatrazesing, 
don'é-you think?" 

‘Not to me,"’she answered, serenely, ‘' they 
areall so kind to me, so glad to weloome-me 
home. They did notseem very friendly with 
you, though,’ she went on moditatively, ag 
though the idea had jact occurred to her; 
‘they almost seemed afraid of you. You 
really might have been @ terror to them, s0 
shrinking were their glances. I don't think,” 
pensively, ‘ that that terrible Wild Henniker 
would bave raised such alarm in their rustic 
minds.” 

‘6 don'ts think he would,” responded the 
young man,with a mirthless laugh. 

** And yet, irom all accounts, he bas becomes 
reproach among men,” pursued the girl, firmly. 
‘I have never seon him since I was ao little 
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child ; but I have heard of him. Oh! what 
haven't I heard of him and his wild ways!” 

“Mre, Gore keeps you well informed, I 
suppose?" at fily. 

“Yes,” mildly, ‘‘ she thinks it her daty to 
at me on my guard—and quite right too— 
mast be a most reckless young man! ’ 

* He is all that and more,’ volunteered her 
companion, coolly. ‘‘ He has quite shocked 
his friends and relations—al!, that is, but his 
aunt, Lady Eeslemont,” he added, in softer 
tones, a very gentle expression in his dark 
eyes. 

“Ab! she was always fond of him,” 
observed Damaris, quietly ; ‘‘ but then she is 
& very angel of charity and kindness !'’ 

“Bhe is that!” exclaimed Henniker, 
yunly. ‘I’m glad you appreciate her, Miss 

y 'e."" 

“I shoald be a wretch if I did not,” she 
answered, hastily. ‘She has been very goo 
to me. I have spent most of my holidays 
with her at Eeslemont. I—I think she de- 
teats Arnold Gore almost as much as I do, 
and is always anxious to get me away from 
the uncongenial atmosphere of the Coppice.” 

‘“‘Bhe is indeed a kindly soul!" oried 
Henniker, fervently; ‘‘and she has clang 
nobly to her soapegrace nephew. And he 
muat be such a trial to respectable people,” 
sarcastically. ‘‘I don’t wonder Mrs. Gore 
feara jour meeting him. Such a contrast, 
you know, to the paragon dootor !—to—er—to 
me! He smokes like a furnace ; he decidedly 
dislikes water as his only beverage—he ia an 
accomplished card. player, and an incorrigible 
flirt. Think of that, Miss Lyle!" 

‘*A gad obaraocter, truly,’ retorted the girl, 
quietly ; ‘‘ and, as you say, such a contrast 
= Dr. Hylton, one should indeed avoid 

‘im, ’ 

Henniker looked up hastily, an impatient 
exclamation on hia lips; but, seeing she had 
more to say, he forced himself to silence, 
gtipping the reins fiercely, and turning to 
bis companion with an ugly frown on his 
handsome, worn face. 

“And yet,” continued Damaris, in easy 
tones, never showirg that she had noticed hia 
sudden movement, ‘‘such is the perversity 
of human natare, so litsle to be relied on for 
common sence is a girl's heart, that she 
sometimes sees more to admire in such a 
man thau in a paragon like De. Hyltonor the 
faultless Arnold Gore. I must confess that 
already I utterly detest the irreproachable 
doctor, while I look with diegraceful leniency 
on the glaring imperfections of Lady Esele- 
mont’s reckless nephew ; though, mind you,” 
with sudden imperiousness, and flashing 
round on the impostor in a wrathfal way, & 
flerce little frown on her lovely face, *‘ I shall 
— never forgive him for trying to trick 
me ” 

She looked so charming as she burled her 
impetuous speech at him, her eyes shining like 
great stars, a fiueh like the tinting of a 
wild rose in her fair cheeks, her sweet, red 
lips set in a d:fiant ourve, that the repre- 
hensible young man, who, up to now, bad 
been impervious to the wiles of lovely woman, 
metaphorically laid himeelf at her pretty feet, 
and georetly recogniced her as queen of his 
heart for ever. 

* By Jove!” he exclaimed, in dismayed 
tones, though there was little penitence in his 
laughing eyes, ‘‘ you knew me, ther, all the 
time! ” 

‘* From the firat moment that I looked at 
you,’’ she retorted, cisdainfaolly. “I think I 
should have remembered your face anyway, 
from that day long ago when I came with Dad 
to the Abbey ; bat even if I had not, I should 
have recognised you from the big photograph 
in Lady Esslemont'’s drawing-room.” 

*‘ Good Heavens! yes; what a thundering 
idiot I have been!" be cried, in creetfallen 
tones. ‘And you have tricked me with your 
innocent epeeches. I quite thought I was 
deceiving you.” 

Bhe laughed lightly. 

“TI think I muat forgive you,"’ she eaid, 





carelessly, ‘‘ as I have so splendidly turned 
the tables on you; though, indeed,” with 
sudden severity, ‘‘ I owe you no gratitade for 
plunging me into disgrace the firat day of my 
return home.’ 


arn 

“T was a selfish wretch!” he oried, peni- 

amg + ing his aay oa a & moment on 
8; ‘bat, perhaps," ho » ‘they won't 
hear of our drive," . : 

“Indeed they will,” sternly, ‘ You don't 
know mach of Hazlemere if you fancy tuch 
an adventure will escape Arnold’s ears. “I 
don’t care, though,” reoklessly, “ they should 
have met me,” 

“Of course they should,” promptly, 
“though I should have lost a great bappi- 
ness.’’ 

“ Nonsense!” petulantly, and with a little 
angry blush as her eyes met his, ‘Sicp, 

lease, Mr. Henniker. We are at the Coppice ; 
shall go in by the side gate.” 

Without a word, he jamped out and helped 
her down, feeling guiltily that he had behaved 
badly, yet retaining the little hand a moment 
ag she reached the ground. 

“May I not see you again?"’ he asked, 
hambly. 

‘* How can you ask such a thing? Certainly 
not!” wrenching her hand away, and flying 
in at the gate. 

“I've been a fool,” muttered Henniker, as 
she disappeared. ‘'I must get Aunt Diana 
to help me.” 


OHAPTER III, 


Te breakfast hour at the Coppice was 

re a am — - one pony _ 

y puncta 8 of men, priding bim. 

= 2 never being late for the first meal of 
t ay. 

As the clock struck nine the morning after 
Mies Lyle’s arrival, he entered hie handsome, 
solid looking dining room, and, sitting down 
at the table, glanced in a meaning way at his 

retty, plump, meek-looking little wife, then 
et his cold blue eyes rest in a surprised 
fashion on the empty chair which should 
bave been ccovpied by hia indolent young. 
sister-in-law. 

He was a short, ati ffly-builé map, with very 
fair hair, moustache, and whiskers, the last 
out in the very primmeat shape, and remin¢- 
ing one strongly of the little sorubbing 
brushes that are the peculiar property of our 
domeatic helps. 

He was not an attractive looking man, the 
blue eyes were too closely set together, the 
sharp, thin nose had an inquisitive turn about 
it, the narrow lips betrayed ill. temper and an 
iron will. 

Folks in Hezledene had wondered that 
pretty Alicia Lyle had accepted this pompous 
specimen of mankind; but then they did not 
take into consideration the facts of the case. 

When Arnold Gore came forward and 
cffered hia hand and fortune to Alicia, the 
chance had seemed like the rope thrown to a 
drowning man. 

The old doctor, dying suddenly, had left his 
affairs in an inextricable muddle, and his 
daughters absolutely penniless. 

The girls were alone in the world, they had 
no relations to come forward and help them, 
though their friends were many and warm- 
hearted, 

Damaris, at the time, was quite too young 
to work, and Alicia knew that she could never 
make enough to keep them both and psy for 
the little sister's education. 

She admired and respected Arnold Gore, 
though she did not exactly love him, and she 
= deeply gratefal for hia disinterested affeo- 
tion, 

Perhaps she would have felt a little less 
grateful bad she known that Mr. Gore had 
chosen her to be mistress of the Coppice not 
only because he had a liking for her, bat also 
because he bad gauged her timid, yielding 
nature, and knew that she would make a 





thoroughly docile wife, questioning none of 
bis autocratic opinions, 

They had been married for some few years 
now, and, as he had expected, Alicia yielded 
implicit obedience to him, regarcing him with 
a frightened reverence that pleased him 
immensely, though it angered the impetuous 
Damarie deeply. 

“I will take my co ffee, Alicia,” he said, in 
his coldest accents, glaring at his scared.look- 
ing wife over the edge of the rustling news- 
paper he had taken up. “I do not choore to 
wait for Damaris; she knows how [I hate 
unpunctual ways, she should make a point 
of being down in time.” 

** Yes, dear, she shoald,” meekly acquiesced 
Mrs. Gore, forgetting the coffee in her aiatreas, 
and fixing her soft brown eyes on her tyrant's 
face. -‘I—TI think she must be tired after her 
journey.” 

‘*QOh, that’s nonsense!" impatiently, ‘A 
healthy girl has no business to be tired. 
Thank goodness Hylton is as particular as 
myself, He'll keep in order.’ 

A troubled, doubtfal expression crept into 
Alicia’s gentle eyes. She could not help 
wondering if her beautifal, high spirited young 
sister would approve of Arnoid’s match- 
making. 

“Am I to have any ocffee at all this morn- 
ing, Alicia?’ demanded a pompour, aston- 
ished voice at this instant. ‘‘ You seem to 
thiok that I ped vod of time, though you 
know perfeotly that I have the two lawns 
to mow before lanch!"’ 

“Ob, Arnold, I am so sorry!” cried the 
guilty Alicia, hastily preparing bis o.ffee and 
bringing it over to her offended lord, ‘Of 
course I know you are going to be busy, it was 
ca! leas of me to linger a0.” 

‘ Never mind now," he answered, in kinder 
tones. “You don’t often make a mistake. 
Thanks, yes,” as ahe still hovered near him. 
supplying his numerous wants, ‘I will have 
a listle of that pie. It is really an excellent 
pie. I’m glad cook followed my instructions, 
The last she made was atrocious. Alicia!” 
severely, and with a frowning glance as his 
watoh, ‘‘ Damaria is really diegracefally late;. 
I shall bave to speak to her.” . 

Mrs. Gore sighed softly as she moved back 
to her place. She knew well how ber husband 
could nag, and she feared shat Damaris would 
not listen to him in the meek way which 
quieted Arnold most « ffectually. 

“It is a quarter-past nine now,” ! e bagan 
egain, in his usual monotonous way, 
and——' 

“Qh! really, is it ag Iate as that?” cried 
an innocently surprised voice at the door. “ I 
thought it was quite early.” 

Mr. Gore turned, and literally glared at the 
pretty, laughing girl in the plain blue serge 
gown, who had just rushed into the room, and 
stood carelessly regarding them, a mischievous 
expression in her great blae eyes. 

"Good morning, Arnold,” she said, gravely, 
stooping to kies Alicia, and nodding ovolly at 
her brother in-law. ‘‘Do you know,” she 
went on in confiding tones, as she slipped into 
her place, “ I'm as hungry as @ hunter. I've 
been all round the gardens already, and [even 
ran down the lane to see old Narse Greene.” 

‘*You have been out?” said Gore, in his 
most pompous tones. ‘ You must not do 
that again, Damaris. I don't approve of 
early rambles.” 

The blue eyes ed wide. 

‘« What! notin dear old H¢zlemere?"” she 
exclaimed, in astonished tones. “ Where's 
the harm, Arnold?” she went on in brisk 
accents, leaning back in her chair, and eyeing 
him curiously. . 

“I don't say there is harm. It is sufficient 
that I don’t approve of it,” he retorted, in 
the awfal tones that always so effectually 
silenced Alicia. 

‘Bat I don't consider that a svfficient 
reasop,” said Damaria, disdainfally. “I'll 
trouble you for a little pie, Arnold!" rhe 
went on, in a startlingly, abrapt way, meet- 

ing and respecting a terrified, imploring glance 
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pleasures, 00 indifferent to the higher calls » married. I wish Arnold would leave me 
alone.” 


from Alicia's browa eyes, ‘it looks tempt- 


ing!” 

“he. Gore felt himself gasping. He was not 
accustomed to wait on his women-folk—indeed, 
he took it as his right that they should 
minister to him, 

Enraged at the thought of a school-girl ex: 

ting him to wait upon her, he looked up 

stily, a cold refasal on his lips; but the 
sieady gaz3 of the calm, blae eyes seemed to 
mesm hia, and, to Alicia's utter surprise, 
he rose‘and attended to the girl’s wants, though 
his lips were set in an ominous line, and his 
cold eyes glittered uncomfortably. 

‘You were late getting home last night,” 
said Damaris, serenely, when Gore had re- 
turned to his chair and his newspapers. ‘I 
was almost asleep when Alicia came into my 
room. Had you ben to the theatre?” inno. 
cently. 

‘We never go to the theatre,’ answered 
Gore, stiffly, ‘I do not approve of such fri- 
volities, and Iam thankful to say that Alicia 
agrees with my views." 

Damaris glanced hastily at her subdued- 
looking siater. 

** You used to like it, dear,’ she said, quietly, 
‘Dy you remember Dad taking us to Bridge- 
town to see one of Sallivan’s operas? How we 
did enjsy ii!” 

* Alicia would not enjoy such an amusement 
now,” in the master of the house 
with a heavy frown. ‘' I have altered her ideas, 
have I not, my love?’ 

** Yes, Arnold,” answered the shrinking little 
woman, with a meekness that intensely exas- 
perated her highly spirited sister. 

‘We were most profitably engaged yester- 
day,” went on Gore, pompously. ‘'In the 
afternoon we attended a drawing room meeting 
at Mrs. Johnson Graham's; the Rev. James 
Spencer spoke for an hour anda half. Then, 
in the evening, we attended a most interest- 
ing lecture on foreign missions.” 

“Gracious! how tired you must have 
been!" oried Damaris, pityingly, her greas 
eyes fixed in a commiserating fashion on her 
sister's gentle face. 

‘* Not at alJ,"" snapped out Gore. *' We 
were truly refreshed, and encouraged to keep 
on the straight and narrow path,” 

‘*Ab! Mra. Johnson Graham was a little 
lesa mean than usual then?” remarked 
Damaris, demurely. ‘‘She gave you afser- 
noon tea ?” 

Bat this intensely frivolous remark Gore 
= silence. saan 

* Alicia,” he ga ter & pause, and he spoke 
in his most dictatorial way, as he always did 
to his wife when Damaria had been treating 
him to some of her pretty impertinences 
—‘‘don't forget that I shall require your 
services this afternoon in the library. I want 
those notes of the lecture copied out neatly.” 

“Oh, IE shall not forget, Arnold,” cried 
Alicia, all the more eagerly because she knew 
Dassasiowen frowning fiercely at his imperious 

8. 

‘* What an entertaining task!” cried 
Lyle, with a little audacious shrug of her 
slender shoulders, ‘I shall have to be 
Content with my own society then this after- 
noon, Ah! I know what I shall do, I shall 
walk ovar to Esslemont.” 

Mr, Gore looked gloomier than ever at this 
innocent remark. 

“I wish you would not run afser Lady 
E:alemont in such a marked manner,” he 
a irrivably. ‘I don't at all approve of 

er.’’ 


“Don't you? I do!’ with a sudden fish 
of the forget.me-not eyes. ‘I don't see how 
you can object to my old friend,” she went 
On, sweetly, yet with a subtle sarcasm in her 
every word. ‘'Her name isa1 honoured one 
through all the county. Sne is an angel of 
charity to those in want and distress and 
she ii gracious and kindly to her equals.” 

‘* Soil I disapprove of her,” came the cold 
answer, ‘‘ Her charity iaill judged, she never 
Waits to fiad out if those who beg of her are 
Yeserving. Then she is far t00 fond of frivolous 











upon her energies.” 
“ Ab! I'm afraid you and she would never 
oe ” oried the girl, passionately. ‘She 
never understand that, to bs approved 
of, she must refase alms until she is avsured 
that the starving creature who appeals to her 
is — fitted to be the recipient of her 
bounty.” 


Gore smiled coldly at thie outbarst. 

“ Taere is one more thing that I condemn 
her for,” he said, slowly, ‘‘and that’s far 
more important than those I have mentioned. 
I can never canes of her while she s0 
foolishly defends and encourages that wild 
nephew of hers—Hamphbrey Henniker.” 

“Poor Lady Esslemont!” oried Damaris, 
softly, yet with infloite scorn, ‘' perhaps she 
values his good opinion more than she does— 
ours,” lingering intentionally before bringing 
out the last word. ‘ He isa very wild young 
man, I believe,” she continued, easily, tarning 
to the horrified Alicia with a smile on her 
lovely face. ‘'I've heard of him,” she went 
on, meditatively, when she found that her 
sister would not anewer, only sighed pitifally 
and assumed a scandalised expression. ‘‘ He 
is down here now, they say. Rather exciting 
to know that this blas¢é, world-worn man of 
fashion is prowling through the sylvan glades 
of Hazlemere,” 

**I¢ is most annoying,” said Gore, in sharp, 


——- tones. ‘ Understand, Damaris, that I 
~ id you to renew your acquaintance with 


mm," 

** Ah! you are too late!" cried the youn 
lady ia regretfal tones. ‘* Wha’ a pity you ha 
to go to those meetings and so could not meet 
your one ewe lamb at the station! I have 
already seen and talked with Hamphrey 
Henniker, and really *"—leaning her arms oa 
the table and resting her chin in her pretty, 
slender hands, while she smiled encouragingly 
at her infariated brother-in law—‘“‘he wasn’t 
half-bad. Of course I know he is awfally 
wicked, and—er—all that, bat he didn’t impress 
me disagreeably."’ 

*' Why |—why ! ” stammered Gore,excitedly, 
while Alicia looked on the verge of tears, 
‘* where—where did you meet? Well, Jane, 
what is it?” 

A neat servant-maid had entered the room 
av he began to speak, and he, fortanately 
catching sight of the hesitating damzel, with 
& mighty effort banished the fary from his face 
and voice, and turned to speak to her in his 
ueual calm and pompous fashion. 

“If you please, sir, Dz. Hylton, he’s in the 
drawing-room. He wouldn’s come in here 
when he heard you was at breakfast.” 

“T'll come, Jane,’ said her master, 
hurriedly, a satisfied emile stealing over his 
face ; then,as the servant di:appeared, ‘* Alicia, 
it you will allow me, I shall bring the doctor 
in here, I want to introduce him to 
Damaris." 

**C:rtainly, Arnold,” ssid his wife in her 
usual meek way, and with a quick, appealing 
glance a\ the rebellious looking Damaris. 

‘*89 I am to see your paragon at last!” 
cried the girl, with a faint, scornfal laugh as 
the door closed upon Mr, Gore. ‘I warn you, 
Alicia, that I don't intend to like him ; indeed, 
already I detest him.'’ 

A troubled expression crept over Mrs. Gore's 
face; she sighed heavily. Fally ape 
her husband's stubborn natare, and being well 
acquainted with her young sister's indomi- 
table will, she scented danger and trouble 
ahead, koowing well that if Arnold's anger 
were roused he would separate her and 
Damaria. 

‘* He's not bad, dear,'’ she ventured, in wiat- 
fal tones. 

** No, that’s it; he's too good. I hate model 
young men,” oried the girl, with a reckless 
laugh, 

‘Bat such a capital match, darling,” 
remonstrated Alicia, weakly; ‘‘and- and he 
did 80 admire your photo!” 


"I can’t help that, Alicia! I don't want to ! 





‘* He won't do that; he thinks this 
will be a good thing for you; he—oh! Here 
they are!" in suddenly nervous accents. 

As she spoke her husband appsared, followed 
by a tall, slight, fresh-complexioned young 
man with hard brown eyes, and a somewhat 
oruel-looking, thin-lipped mouth. 

The doctor's manner was suave and easy, his 
speech smooth and delicately complimentary. 
as, when the iatrodaction was over, he fell 
into conve ‘sation with the imperious-looking 
Miss Lyle. 

“'Tais is indeed a great reward for baing up 
with the lark,” he cried, softly. “I called 
here to tell you the great news, but I little 
thought I should see Mies Lyle.” 

The girl smiled coldly, and met his boldly 
admiring glance with perfect self-posseasion. 

“Virtue ia ita own reward,’ she said, 
demurely, a thrill of dislike in her breast, as 
& coolly contemplated that smooth, fresh 

‘ace, 
‘* What is your news, Dr. Hylton?” asked 
Alicia, hastily, fearing one of her sister's 
reckless speeches. 

“Yes, what brings pe out so early?” 
demanded Gore, curiously. 

**An accident! I was summoned to Easle- 
mont an hear ago,” answered Hylton, his thin 
lips closing vindiotively, as he read aright the 
unfriendly expression in the girl's bright 
eyes. 

“Ia her ladyship, ill?’ queried Gore, 
hurriedly, who for all his severe remarks, 
could not help worshipping a title. 

“No. Mr. Henniker!" answered Hylton, 
his malicious eyes on Missa Lyle's startled 
face. ‘* He has been thrown from his horse, 
and lies now in a oritical condition. In his 
usual eccentric fashion, he had his horse 
saddled and brought round b:fore seven this 
morning, and went off for a wild gallop. 
Something frightened the animal as he was 
returning, and Henniker was heavily thrown 
close to the gatea of Esslemont. Of! course he 
was carried in there, and I was summoned at 
once ; bat I could do little for him, his back 
ia a injared and he will never walk 
again.’ 

Try as he might, Hylton could not repress 
the venomous exaltation he felt at this terrible 
mieforsune to the handsom3. fascinating man, 
who, since his coming to Hazlemere, had 80 
calmly ignored the olever, petted young 
doctor. 

Gore noticed and understood that satisfied 
ring. Alicia, tender-hearted creature that she 
was, glanced up reproachfally; bat Damaris 
took no notice—she was far too absorbed in 
her own reflections. 

‘How terrible for him, and—and Lad 
Esslemont!"’ she cried, in mournfal, 
impetuous tones; “and he looked so well and 
happy as he rode past the Coppice this 
morning!" 

*' He told me he saw you, Miss Lyle,” said 
the doctor, in clear, slow accents. ‘I believe 
he rode past here on purpose to see you, You 
have actually caught hie whimsical fancy. 
Biill,” regretfally, and with a swift, meaning 
glance at Gore, ‘'I think he had no right to 
act as he did yesterday; everyone in and 
on the village is talking of that foolish 

ve.’ . 

As she listened to the soft, treacherous 
words, the girl threw up her head haughiily, 
and opened her lips to answer; bat Mr. Gore, 
utterly bewildered, and therefore intensely 
angry, raised his powerfal voice in a stream 
of irritated questions. 

“Did you not know, dear friend!" 
exolaimed Hylton, ia sorrowfal and amaz3d 
accents. ‘*I thought Miss Lyle wonld——” 

“Mies Lyle was telling the tale when you 
unfortunately arrived,”’ interp sed Damaris, 
isily, ‘and she will finish it now ;” and raising 
her clear, innocent eyes to her brother.in- 
law’as flashed, infuriated face, she described 
the adventure of the previous afternoon in a 
very quiet, self-composed manner. 
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* Diagracefal conduct!" burst ons Gore, 
when she had finished; "but only what tne 
could expect from such a soapegrace, Aud to 
pass hiinself off for you, Hylton!” 

Yes, that Was rather absord!” put in 
Damarie, with infinite coolness, 

‘ Bat no blame can atiach to Damaris!” 
cried Mra. Gore, in quick, trembling tones. 
“The young man deceived her, Arnold; she 
could not know that anyone. could be s0 reck- 
less and foolish—she a child only, a simple 
innocent school. girl.” 

“Bat I did know, deésrest,” exclaimed 
Damaris, raefally, ranning up to her troubled- 
looking listle sister and laying her fresh young 
cheek against Alicia’s. ‘I knew him sgain as 
soon-as I looked at him, and I was so mad 
that he should thiok he could trick me, that I 
determined to checkmate him, and I did,” 
with a triumphant nod of her pretty head, and 
an irrepressible laugh. 

That laugh raised Mr. Gore's anger to fever 
heat. Rashing forward, he laid a heavy hand 
on her slender arm, and dragged her away 
from Alicia. 

‘You sre .mad, girl, mad!” he thundered 
out, ‘ Your conduct has been disgracefal ; 
only home a few hours, and alzeady you are 
the talk of theneighbourhood, You must leave 
here to-day.” 

“Leave here?” echoed the girl, mechani- 
cally, her astonished eyes resting firat on the 


— gootor, and then on Alicia’s pate sad 


oe. 

** Yes,” cruelly, “‘ you are no fis companion 
for my dear wife."’ 

The girl grew deadly pale. 

“ And where shall I go, then ?’’ sho asked, 
in intensely quiet tones, 

“T shall take you to my sister—Joanna,” 
announced Gore, after a faint pause. ‘She 
needs a ueefal companion, and I can rely on her 
to look after you strictly.” 

“Bat I decline to go to her!” oried 
Damaris, desperately, as vision rose’ before 
her of Mr. Gore's soured spinster Bister, living 
her narrow, unattractive life in a dull Sootch 
village. 

© Then where will you go, may I ash?” de- 
manded Gore, in polite yet stinging socents. 
‘You don’t stay at the Coppice. I will not 
shelter under my roof one who has £0.0ut- 
raged all the proprieties. I consider you are 
no fit companion for Alicia. Where will you 
go, I say?” 

‘*Bhe shall come with me back to Estle- 
mont. Her home sha'l be alwaya there,” cried 
a clear, bigh. bred, indignant voice at the docr. 
* Get. your things on, child, Iam waiting for 
you.” 

‘Lady Esslemont,” stammered Gore, 
utterly disconcerted as he turned.and saw the 
aristocratic-looking, handsome old lady, who 
stood jast inside the door, making a moat 
attractive picture with ber flashiog dark eyes, 
60 like Henniker's, and her soft white hair 
rolled up from ker inteilectaal forehead. 

“Yes, Lady Esslemont,” she snswered, 
haughtily. “ Ah! I did well to comply- with 
my dear lad’s earnest wish. He guessed I 
shoald find the child in trouble. Damaris, my 
dear one,” her eyes growing wonderfolly 
gentle as she turned to the bewildered girl, 
‘* Hamphrey, poor lad,is very penitent, He 
bitierly regrets hid foolish conduct.” 

The girl flashed strangely. 

‘IT was as much to blame,” she oried, 
quickly; ‘but, Lady Easlemont, I—I don’t 
mat ought to trespass on your kindaess. 


“No, no! she must stay here!" barst ont 
the timid Alicia, her love for her sister making 
her bold. ‘Arnold, say she may.” 

‘' Impoesible, my love,'’ interposed Gore, in 
his moat terrifying accents, the cold expression 
in the eyes he bent upon her silencing her 
effectually, ‘ I cannot alter my decision.” 

“Never mind, Alicia!” cried Damaris, 
throwing her arms round her trembling sister, 
and passionately kissing her, ‘ though 
separated, we oan still love each other.” 

Alicia said nothing ; she only sobbed wildly, 





and trembled more than ever as Gore, with an 
angry exclamation, stepped forward and 
hastily drew her away from Damaria. 

*'Go, dear child,” said Lady Esslemont, 
softly, seeing that Alicia was certainly hover- 
ing on the verge of hysterics, and Damaris, 
with one Jast loving glance at her timid sister, 
sped away to her own room, her heart beating 
heavily, @ strange sensation, half joy, haf 
sorrow, taking possession of her as she hastily 
dressed herself. ‘My cartiage ia waiting. I 
must get back to my por boy,’ said Lady 
Esslemont, coldly, when the girl had die. 
appeared. ‘ You will please send Mies Lyte's 
boxes over to Esslermont.” 

She turned to go; then, as though the idea 
bad only jast occurred to her, she paused and 
looked contemptuously at Hylton. 

**Do not trouble to come to Eselemont 
again,” she said, in freezing tones. ‘I have 
summoned my own medical man. I do not 
reqoire your services.” 

“ But—but why is thie?’ exclaimed Hylton, 
angrily, ‘ I—I have——" 

“Do not trouble to explain,” interposed 
Lady Essfemont, quietly. “A few minutes 
ago I heard you speak ag only a traitor and a 
cowsrd would have done. That is sufficient. 
Alicia!” turning swiftly to the forlorn-looking 
little wife, ‘I want you to understand that 
Damaris will be cared for tenderly. I ‘have 
always loved the child, and now she shall be 
to me as a daughter.” 

Alicia, unable to speak, bowed her head 
silently; and Lady Esslemont, with one last 
haughty glance at the glowering Gore, walked 
in stately fashion into ‘the ‘hall, and, there 
meeting the exoited-looking Damaris, took 
her hand and drew her out to the waiting 
carriage. 

*: Home, John!" she oried, in clear, decisive 
tonea when they were seated; and the two 
baffled men in the sunshiny dining-room, 
vatohing the triampbant inflection in the 
clear voice, fels ali at once that they had 
blondered mieerabiy; ‘while Alicia, almost 
heartbroken, hid her face in her bands and 
began to ory in s quiet, miserable fashion. 


OHAPTER IY. 


** You are feeling botter, Mc. Henniker, this 
morning ?"’ 

‘*Indeed, I am not. My sensations are 
monotonously like what they were yesterday 
morning. Haven’s you yet realised, Miss 
Lyle, that I never progress, that Iam like a 
log of wood which cannot move itself? Though, 
Heaven knows I do the log an injastice in 
comparing myself to ii: I am far more 
useless.” All this in intensely irzitated tones, 
and with a fiercs orampling of the paper 
which the thin white fingers were holding up. 

‘‘I know you are better, in spite of all you 
say,” came the quiet answer. “Shall I tell 
you how I know?” 

‘© Yes, do,” gloomily. 

‘‘Beoanuse you are 60 Gisgracefally cross 
and hard to please. Now I suppose you'll 
order me away from your angus? presence, 
my lord tyrant?” 

‘No, said Henniker, slowly, a yearning, 
mournfal expression in hia sunken yet bril- 
liant eyes ag they followed the pretty, slender 
figure which flitted eo restlessly abouts the 
dainty, exquisitely-farnished room, leaving a 
lovely fragrant cluster of rozes on every table 
and bracket, and looking not unlike a sweet 
fresh rose herself in her dainty pale pink 
print, which waa such a pretty set off to the 
lovely glowing face and the glorious crowa of 
golden. tinted hair, 

Three months had rolled away since that 
unlucky morning when Wild Heaniker had 
been carried into his aunt's house—to all 
appearances in a dying condition; . three 
agonising, blissfal, miserable moatha for the 
eorely-tried young man, daring which he had 
fonght with the gtim angel of Desth and 
come off conqueror, though he emerged ‘from 





———— 


the corflicst only a shadow of hia former 
brilliant selfi—a helpless cripple, chained by 
his weakness to and sofa, feeling more 
reckless and hopelesa every day as the demon 
of pain visited him, wrestled with him and 
released him at last in a state of terrible 
laesitude and depression. 

Lady Esslemont, grieving deeply over the 
trials of this her much-loved nephew, the joy 
and pride of her lonely, widowed existence, 
had summoned some of the cleverest medical 
men in London to examine into Hamphrey’s 
condition and give their verdict; but their 
visits did bus plange the poor feliow into 
lower depths of despair, for, courteous and 
sympathetio as they were, they could hold out 
little mre ofa rae ny Yop could seldom 
suggest any temedy for egonising pain 
which now and then aitacked him, 

And, after a time, seeing how the doctors 
tortared Hamphrey, the kind woman fell in 
with his wish to be left alone, and took up 
cheerfally the task of cheering and rousing 
the invalid’s flactuating spirits, 

It was @ hard task, sometimesin hia very de- 
oo oe moods almost an impossible task, so 

ifficult that even her brave heart might have 
failed her if she had not had Damaria Lyle at 
her side, ever ready to help her in her sweet, 
bright way, to talk Huomphrey ont of his 
desponding moods, to sing and play to’him, to 
read to him for hours in her pretty expressive 
voica, 

Yes, Damaris was still at Esslemont, in- 
expressibly happy in the atmosphere of love 
which surrounded her, though quietly grieving 
over her estrangement from Alicia, whom she 
had only seen fora few minutes the.week after 
that sudden exit from the Ooppice. 

Ever since then Alicia and hor autocratic 
husband had been absent from Hazlemere, 
making a tour of the Continent, as. Arnold 
Gore had grandly announced to his many 
friends. 

“ My wife is far fgom well,” he had said, in 

min, Resgene way: “a change will do her 
good,” r ‘ 
As a matter of fact he was terribly afraid of 
hig patient whiie slave becoming mutinous, 
and insisting on seeing ber idolised young 
sister, Therefore he decided to take Alice 
away from Hazlemere, hurrying all his 
arrangements, closing the house, dismissing 
the servants, and bearing Alicia off in the end 
without giving her an opportunity of bidding 
farewell to his erring young sister-in-law. 

Damaris had run ont as soon as breakfast 
wae over, and ruthlessly robbed the upper gar- 
den of its treacures, beautifying every room 
with her spoils, and fioally, when she knew 
that Hosphrey’s man had wheeled bis 
master into his sifting room, stealing softly 
in there, and witha cheery “ good-morning,” 


setting to work to decorate the pretty room 


with the last of her fragrant treasures, 

* Bo you won't banish me, Mr. Henniker?” 
she oried, laughingly, when her task was over, 
and she had dropped into ber uanal low seat 
beside him, and taken up the newspaper, 

‘‘ No,” he repeated, in low tones, fixing his 
dark, tired eyes upon her, and for a moment 
feeling madly happy as tho girl's white lids 
drooped shyly, ‘‘you only spoke the trath, 
Damaris, I am disgracefally irritable, I—I 
sometimes wonder how you can bear with 
me." 

‘Ah! you must not dothat! ” cried the girl, 
impetuously. “ Don't I know what a trial life 
is to you—how hard it is to keep from re- 
pining?” 

Yes, it iahard,” said Henniker, with an 
impatient Jaugh, “almost too hard. Think, 
Damaris : a little while sgo Humphrey Henni- 
ker was his own matter entirely ; he enjoyed 
life to the fall; ‘he rode, he danced, he went 
in for all kinds of sport ; and now, what is he? 
a helpless log—a poor, ailing oripple.”” 4 

Deeply touched by those sud words, the gir! 
leaned forward, and /aid her little hand on 


his. 
‘+ Ah! don't be so hopeless!" she cried, pas- 
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sionately, “you will recover in time, Iam 
‘sure ofitjand ois Lady Haslemons,” 

Looking into the lovely eyes now wet with 
teare,thriling at the clinging touch of those soft 
fingers; Hunipbzey felt a great bitterness creep. 
ing into hissoal; he felt'aethough he had been 

accorded a.glimpse of paradise, and then had 
the gates shat in his face, 

“(i wish I could be hopefal, dear,’ he said, 
with a¢erribly melancholy smile, his thin 
fingers closing upon hers; “ bat I-cannot, and 
sol think I muattry to-learn the bitter lesson 
of submission—must strive to realise that the 
joys on aoe uiot for me,” 

“ why ?’’ ‘began Damatis, eagerly; but 
— Henniker lifted his hand, entreat- 
ingly. 

© We'll dismiss the stupid subject,” he said, 
lightly. ‘No, I don't want you to read to 
me, I havea ridiculous wish to hear a litile 
of the Hazlemere gossip, or at leat to know 
if the reports that creep into my prison are 
correct.” 

‘You are going to put me in‘ the witness 
box, then?’ said Damaris, in laughing 
stones, yet with a sudden, vivid blush ‘on her 
fair face. 

“Yes,” grimly, his-keen eyes taking in that 
sweet flash, 

“ First of all, auntie tells me——" 

‘' By-the-bye, where is auntie?” 

Damarie looked amused, 

“Gone to Bridgetown to seoure a batch of 
new books,” she answered, demurely. “She 
will drive up to the Abbey on her way back 
and see how shings are going on there,” 

** Poor old Abbey!" cried the young man, 
softly, ‘' I must be going baok to it.’ 

** You can’t go alone!" exclaimed Damaris, 
hastily. “Lady Esslemont would never 
allow it.” 

“Ah well, never mind the Abbey,” 
rezponded Henniker, with a strange flash of 
bia dark eyes. ‘‘Lst us proceed, Auntie 
tells me ‘that Hylton bas been persecuting 
you with his attentions, that he wil not give 
= hope of making you his wife—ia that 
80 ’ 

‘ Yeo,” came the quick, disdainfal answer, 
‘he-eannot realize that any girl could refuse 
him» bie ‘conceit is sppalling!” 

*' Dhe worthless oad |” cried Henniker, in 
low but tarious tones. ‘*Damaris, I can’t 
bear to think that you should meet him.” 

“I ‘don’t mean to again,” said the girl, 
quietly. “I found out that the Stormonts 
were helping him; they les him’ know when- 
ever I was going to Wroxdale, and asked him 
upto meet me, I don’t intend to go-there 
again.” 

“No, you must not!” imperiously ; then, 
with # sudden ¢ffort, “I have heard some- 
thing else, child. Hugh Lacesies dropped in 
#0 see me while you and auntie were ous last 
night, Poor old Hugh is awfally out up.” 

“Ig he?” with a ‘brilliant blush, and a 
little charming pout of she sweet, red lips. 

*.I-oan’t help it, Mr. Henniker, I am 
Pg ow your friend, but I can’t feel guilty. 
Sir Hugh knew from the first that I-shonid 
refase him." 

* Bat why oan you not marry him, child?” 
demanded Humphrey, hoarsely, every vestige 
ef colour-leaving his haggard face, 

*‘ Because, although I like him, I have no 
love for him,” answered the girl, Bteadily, 
her e¢arry eyes fixed on the ground, 

Hevniker laughed mirtblesely. 

“TI don’t think you bave a heart, Miss 
Lyle," he cried, recklessly. “I believe you 
will never marry.” 

“I did not say that!” she said, sedately, 
favouring him with a lingering glance from 
the olear, blue eyes, ‘‘I¢ will quite depend on 
circumstances,”’ 

The fingers holding hers tightened their 
grasp, she could hear the young man’s breath 
coming in quick, short gaeps. He was fighting 
&Eard battle with himeelf, fighting sagainat 
the wild, passionate longing to snatoh her to 
bim and tell her of the love titat wae conzum- 


ing him, 


‘“‘ What a vague remark!’’ he cried at last, 
with a Short, savage lavgh. ‘By Heaven, 
Damatis! if that confounded horse had. not 
ruined my life, I would never reat until I bad 
altered your views. I would show you that 
you have a heart.’ 

“ And why not do.it now?" retorted Misa 
Lyle, with sudden, sweet audacity, and a 
wonderful composure considering that her 
heart was beating heavily and a.great wave 
of red bad swept across the charming face. 

“ Damaria, you say that!" he.stammered 
out, snatching her towards him, but only a 
moment later thrusting her away. ‘No, 
child!" he went on, in strange, constrained 
éones, ‘I know the pity your tender heart 
holds for me, bus, though all the love of my 
soul is yours, Iam not sucha selfiah wretch 
as to allow you to saerifice your life. for me.'’ 

“Is ia no sacrifice,” answered the girl, in 
low, thrilling tones, 

‘*Damaris, my generous darling, don't 
tempt me!” cried the wretched young man, 
— his eyes away from the dainty loving 

08. 

“I must,” she cried, impatiently. ‘‘I—I 
have seen for a long time that you—you loved 
me, and—and so has anntie, and, and I 
decline to spoil your happiness and mine, 
because of your foolish pride. I—I think you 
are detestably disagreeable, ‘sir |” 

Bhe hurled thia forcible spesoh at the 
bewildered Henniker with an energy that was 
positively spiteful, then snatched her hand 
away, and began to sob in an angry, childish 
way. 

“Darling, do not ory,” exdlaimed Hum. 
phrey, in agitated tones. ‘' I—TI can’t bear it. 
Damarie, you haye made me*erribly, miser- 
ably bappy, and yet I cannot allow the sacri- 
fica. Think of the man you have just refased, 
think what a strong, good-hearted fellow he 
is. Believe‘me, Hogh Lascelles would make 
you a splendid husband.” 

‘Oh! bother Hugh Lascelles!" exclaimed 
Damaris, indignantly, flashing round on him 
ina very fory. ‘ Now listen, please. I won't 
marry him; but if you persist in being #0 
cruel to me, I'll send ‘for Dr. Hylton and 
promise to marry him‘at once.” 

“'No, no! never that,’’ cried Henniker, lay- 
ing down his arms, and drawing her into his 
— . embrace. ‘Rather than that I— 


* You'll take me, eh, Hamphrey ?” finished 
Damaris, coolly. ‘Oh, dear!” nestling close 
to him, “what an obstinate boy you are. 
Auntie was quite right when she said I. should 
really have to propose'to you.” 

* Auntie!"? echoed MHenniker, quickly, 
‘*does—does she approve of such a: hateful 
sacrifice?’ 

‘*Ask her,” said Damaris, significantly. 
‘*Humphrey,” she went on, gently, “you 
must not speak of # sacrifice, it is not that to 
me. 


For a moment the young man was silent, 

gezing earnestly at the girl’s sweet, serious 
‘a0e. 
‘¢T__T must let myself believe you, child,” 
he cried at last, in passionate, relastant tones, 
‘tT love you too weil to cast away the glorions 
happiness that has come to me. Oh! 
Damaris, my sweetheart, I think my heart is 
bursting with joy.” 

“And mine too,” murmured the girl, 
blushing hotly as he drew her closer to him 
a pressed a lingering kiss on her pretty 

ps. 

“Gore will be farious,” said the young man, 
gravely, after a blisafal few minutes of—ag 
Damaris demurely remarked—" utter non- 
sense.” ‘' He will not allow you to marry a 
helpless cripple." 

‘‘ Hamphrey, don’t!" she cried, sharply, 
touching his lips with her little white fingers ; 
“you are not that, you will soon be better. 
We dared not tell you until Dr. Graham waa 
sure; we feared the awful disappointment for 
you, Bat yesterday he tcld Auntie that you 


course of German baths would complete the 
cure.’ 

“Thank Heaven!’ cxolaimed Henniker, 
in broken tones, clasping the beaming girl 
olozely to him, ‘‘I—lbave not deserved shia. 
But, Damaris,” retapsing into the peticd 
invalid ‘tone that always varquished hia 
women-kind, “I won't go abroad without 

‘* Nobody asked you,” cricd'a laughing voi:e 
atthe door, “I have settled that you shall 
spend your honeymoon on the Continent.” 

“ Auntie!” gasped out Damaris, as Lady 
Esslemont came ewiftly up to them, and kft 
a delighted kiss on each hot face, - 

“I'm with you, my lady,” cried Henniker, 
audaciously. “I shan's reat now until the 
child ig mine!" 


CHAPTER V. 


A very happy fortnight followed tho 
memorable day on which Henniker was made 
£0 inexpressibly glad by the discovery of the 
love and devotion which Damaris felt for him. 
The lovers wandered in a paradice that was 
all their own, behaving with all the uncon- 
scious selfishness that is ever a feature in & 
romance of this sort. Revelling in each other's 
‘society, and not too cordial in their attitude 
towards Lady Eselemont when she honoured 
them with her presence. 

Not that they caw much of her. She was 
quite too busy in making arrangements for 
the quiet wedding which was to take place 
almost immediately, Dr. Graham being 
anxious that his patient should start for G:r- 
many as soon-as possible, 

The kindly doctor was to superintend the 
removal of the invalid, accompany the 
young couple on their arduous journey, and 
remain a week or two after reaching the 
celebrated baths, to ree how the remedy 
anewered. 

Henniker’s valet, who was deeply attached 
to hia master, was to act as nurse and aticre 
dant, and Lady Ezslemont bad already 
engaged a staid, middle.aged' maid to wait on 
Damaris. 

There was not much astonishment in Hazie- 
mere when the engsgement became known. 
The villagers had never forgotten the expres. 
sion on the young master 5 face'as he drove 
through their midst with the lovely smilir¢ 
Miss Lyle seated beside him. 

Even the “county” condescended to be 
gtacious when the news reached it. Damaris 
Lyle was a general favourite, and Henviker— 
wild.as he had been—had not many enemice 
in his own set. 

Arnold Gore alone had chosen to be seriously 
diepleased at the idca of the marriage, and 
had written a stinging letter to Henniker, 
giving hia opinion and furiously forbidding 
the match. 

With this unpleasant epistle bad come & 
wretched, tear-marked sorawl from Alicia; & 
few loving lines to Damaris, assuring the git! 
of her undying affection, yet, at the same 
time—so great was her tyrant’s inflaence— 
imploring her young sister to do what Arnold 
wished, {0 give up all idea of marrying Hum- 
phrey Henniker. 

*' Poor Alicia!” sighed Damaria, folding op 
the little melanchely note. ‘ Her life is not 
a happy one, and Arnold will be so nasty to 
her when he hears we are married.” 

Henniker, to whom she spoke, sighed too, 
and drew the sweet, pensive face close to his 
own. 

“‘ Sach.a lester as Gore’s makes me doubt. 
fal of the wisdom of she step we are taking, 
my own love,” he caid, with infinite sadness. 
‘‘ Buppose the baths don’t cet me up again?” 

Damaria looked at him for a minute with 
intense gravity; then she slipped her arob, 
bright face out of the slender, caressing 
fingers encircling it, and springing up (she 
bad been kneeling by Humphrey's sofa), 
nodded at him defiantly. 








were indeed wonderfally better, and that a! 


‘I'm going for a walk,” she said, osolly.. 
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“* J shall try and meet De. Hylton, and if Ido, 
I shall encourage him to pru) to me.” 

‘*Damaris!"’ in laughing, reproachfal 
tones, 

‘Oh, I mean it. You evidently don't want 
me,” with a charming pout. “ Auntie,” as 
Lady Esslemont entered the room, to 
the elder lady's side and slipping a hand into 
hers, “‘don’s you think I'm right? Ham. 
o- regrets having proposed to me, and yet 

é is astonished because say I shall transfer 
my affections to Dr. Hylton.” 

Lady Esslemont smiled in an absent. minded 
way, her thoughts were far away. 

‘Foolish child!’' she cried, fondly. 
** Damaria,” a little more briskly, ‘I wish 
you would come to the morning-room and 
look at the dress patterns Marshall bas sent.” 

“It's no good, Da naris,” laughed Henniker, 
a3, still intent on the dress patterns, hia aunt 
hurried away, thinking Damaris would follow. 
‘' Auntie won't uphold you in your attempt at 
matiny. Come and sit down again.” 

‘‘ Bat those patterns? Auntie will be ex- 
pecting me,” 

‘* Let her send for you, then, D.smaris,” 
he continued, in carious tones, as the girl 
sank down beside him, ‘‘have you seen 
Hylton lately?” 

‘Yes,’ she said, slowly, “two or three 
titaes, He congratulated me Ly | heartily 
on my engagement the firet time I saw him 
afier—after we had—er—well, you know, 
Hamphrey,” she ended, with some im. 
prtience, 

** Bigned and sealed the bargain, eh?" said 
he wiokedly. ‘' Well, dearest?” 

“I dida’t intend to express myself that 
way,’ she retorted, in dignified accents; then, 
the dignity vanishing, ‘‘Hamphrey, I don't 
like t:at man! He was very courteous and 
gentle, and he even apologised for haviag 
bothered me, and yet there was something in 
= — that told me that he was farious 

th me.” 


*‘ Foolish child!’ oried Henniker, tenderly. 
“He can’t hart you now. Aantie told me 
thia morning that he has left Haz'emere, and 
—- some position abroad.” 

* Yes, he went away two dayaago. I met 
him in the village on his way to the station, 
and he stopped to say good-bye and wish me 
every happiness.” 

‘ Taen why should you cherish such foolish 
mn darling?” cried Hamphrey, reproach- 

ally. 

* Don't ask me, I know it is intensely 
foolish of me. I—oh! auntie, what is it?” 
breaking off and springing up with pale face 
and eager eyes, as Lady Esslemont harried 
into the room, an ominous orange-coloured 
envelope in her hand. 

*' F’com Alicia, darling!"' said Lady Essle- 
mont, tremulously. ‘‘Mr, Gore ia dangerously 
ill at an hotel in Paris. There is no hope of 
hia recovery, and your poor sister begs us to 
send you to her.” 

‘‘Impossible! ” cried Henniker, sharply. 
“IT cannot permit Damaris to undertake the 
journey." 

Damaris, with an expression of deep distress 
in her sweet blue eyes, ran back to his side, 
and laid a quieting hand on his shoulder. 

*‘Lie down again, dear,” she said, in im- 
ploring tones. ‘Remember, you are not to 
Bgitate youraslf,” 

+ Damaris,” he cried, impatiently. 
‘ commen” 

‘Listen, Hamphrey!" she interposed in 
calm, sad tones. ‘I must go to Alicia. I 
could not be so cruel as to refase to go to her 
but I shall not be long away, indeed I shall 
not!" 

Tae young man, seeing by the expression 
of bis aunt's face, that she would side with 
Damaris, knew that he must yield, 

** You must not go alone, child,”’ he said, 
gravely, holdiog her hand in a very close 
grasp. ‘'O1!" bitterly, ‘what a helpleas 
creature Iam! I would give much to be able 
to take you.” 





‘Nay,’ she said, sofsly, ‘‘ be content, think 
how soon you will go with me everywhere." 

‘' Alicia has arranged about an escort for 
the dear child,’’ put in his aunt, hastily. 
“Her former , Who is an. experienced 
traveller, is prepared to accompany you, 
Damaris. She had a telegram from Alicia 
a few hours ago, and has just arrived here in 
readiness for the journey.” 

Damaris smiled in a relieved way. 

‘* She will do splendidly. I know her well, 


and a very nice woman sheis. When must I. 


leave, auntie?" 

“* At once, darling, to get down to Dover in 
time for the boat. I left Sasan packing a bag 
for you. I'll leave you to say good-bye while 
I hurry her up. The oarriage is already 
at the door,” 

Damaris nodded hastily, and, as Lady Esle- 
mont departed, turned to her grave-faced lover, 
and slipped her arm round his neok. 

‘'Don’t look so serious, Hampbhrey,” she 
said, pleadingly, ‘‘Ishall be back almost im- 
mediately.” 


‘I wish you had not to go, or that I were 
able to escort you,” he oried, in troubled 
accents. ‘' Damaris! promise me that you 
will wire from Dover before you go on board 
the boat.” 

The girl looked amused; hers was not a 
timid nature, she thought nothing of the 
jvurney before her. 

* Of course I will,” she answered lightly, 
‘you dear old fidget. I can't come to much 
harm with such an experienced travelling com- 
panion as Jane Gibson ; she will take every 
care of me, Hampbhrey.” 

The young man looked far from satiefisd, 
but he said no more, only drew her close to 
him, and left a shower of passionate kisses on 
her smiling lips. 

“Take care of yourself, dearest,” cried 
Damaris, a suspicious tremble in her sweet 
voice, ‘and don’t worry. Oa!” regretfully, 
“auntie is calling! I must go and get ready.” 

“Come back for a minute before you go,” 
-_ Humphrey, imperatively, as he released 

er. 

Hastily assenting, Damaris ran away, to fiad 
Lady Esslemont waiting for her in the hall. 

‘*T have your things here, dear child! ” she 
cried, ‘' 1 thought if you had not to go up. 
saira you might give the dear boy an extra 
minate.”’ 

‘* Ob, auntie, how good of you!” exclaimed 
Damarisa, gratefally. ‘‘Ah, Jane!" her eyes 
falling on a neat-looking grave-faced woman 
standing by the door. ‘I am glad to know 
that you are to go with me, I shall feel safe 
with you.” 

The woman's pale face grew very red as the 
girl spoke to her. She seemed painfally con: 
fused ; bat both Lady Essiemontand Damaris 
attributed her embarrassment to shyness, and 
therefore took little notice of it. 

‘' Auntie, you will take care of Hamphrey, 
and cheer him up till I return?” oried 
Damaria as, her toilet complete, she threw 
her arms round her old friend. ‘I shall soon 
be back, you know.” 

‘You may trust me, Damaris,’’ answered 
Lady E.slemont, gravely. ‘‘ Now, darling, 
run to him again for jast one minute, Jane, 
you might carry the rugs and umbrellas down, 
and put them in the carriage,” 

‘* Yes, my lady,” said Jane, respectfally, 
though, as she tarned away, a very peculiar, 
satiefied amile played round her thin lips. 

Q tietly and methodically she arranged the 
rugs, and travellizg bags, and took her seat 
beside them, smiling again as Damaris came 
out and sprang into the carriage, a grave ex- 
pression on her sweet face, a suspicious 
moistare dimming the briliiancy of her blae 
eyes. 

The next minute they were off ; Damaris to 
the laet gezivg at the window of Hamphrey's 
Bittiog room ; the woman opposite watching 
her ina covert yet triompbsot manner. 

* 


‘*T shall be glad when we reach Dover, 
| Jane!” exclaimed Damaris Lyle, in weary 





accents, when they had been some consider- 
able time on their way, and the train 
had come to a standstill in a » 
bastling. important station. Damaris was 
leaning forward, oa out at the 
crowded platform, bat the staid Jane seemed 
immeneely interested in the hurrying crowd ; 
her small, greenish-grey eyes were roving 
from one face to another in quite an eager, 
excited manner. 

‘*Would you like a sup of tea, Miss 


Damaria?” she asked, respectfally. ‘* We've © 


ten minutes here, and I could easily get it.” 

“I think I should,” said the girl, in hesita. 
ting tones. ‘It would—oh!” with a little, 
vexed frown, “there is De. Hylton! I 
thought he had left England !”’ 

She shrank back ia her corner, bat the 
doctor had already caught sight of her, and 
came hurry up to the door of her com. 
partment, a delighted expression in his hard 
brown eyes. 

‘‘Miss Lyle!” he oried, in glad yet 
deferential tones, “ this is indeed a pleasant 
surprise for me!" 

‘I thought you had lefs England,” said 
Dsmaris, quickly, leaving her hand for a 
minute in hia. 

**I go next week,” he said, softly. ‘‘I have 
been detained by basiness. 1am on my way 
to London now.” 

‘You travel by this train?” queried 
Damaria, hastily. 

‘Yes; I have been waiting here for it. 
And you, Miss Lyle,” deprecatingly, ‘are 
you bound for London?” 

‘* Yes, in the ficat place; but only on my 
way to Dover.” 

Dover!" in startled tones. 

* Alicia bas sent for me,” said Damaris, 
quietly. ‘‘She is in Paris; Arnold is dan- 
gerously ill, and they give no hope of his 
recovery.” 

“Good Heavens! poor Gore!" oried 
Hylton, in shocked tones. ‘ Bat,” with a 
hasty glance round, “are you travelling 
alone? How daring? What was Henniker 
thiaking of to p2rmit such a proceeding ?” 

‘‘T am not alone,” said the girl, somewhat 
haughtily. ‘I have an experienced escort 
with me," with a glanee towards Jane, who 
had respectfally withdrawn to the other end 
of the carriage. 

“Ox, I beg your pardon!" cried Hylton, 
eagerly, his eyes for one instant meeting the 
maid's. ‘‘ Miss Lyle!” imploringly, ‘‘ may I 
get you some tea? you look worn out!" 

‘‘Thanks,” she said, gratefally. “Jane 
was going to ventare, bat 1 know you will be 
sooner served."’ 

With a delighted smile he rushed away, 
returning very promptly with two steaming 
cups of tea, 

“ We are jaet off!” he cried, handing the 
cups to the attentive Jsne, and springing in 
to the luxurious compartment. ‘I was only 
just in time. No, my good woman," as Jane 
ey one of the cups towards him, “ that is 

‘or you,” 

Marmuring eby thanks, Jane moved to the 
other end of the carriage, and sat yo 
sipping the refreshing but scalding liq 
her eyes turned discreetly towards the window 
beside her. 

“Would you not rather have been in & 
smoking compartment, Dr. Hylson?’’ inquired 
Damaris, in somewhat disconcerted tones, for 
she would far rather have been alone. 

“Thanks, no, I never smoke,” came the 
courteous anawer, ‘‘and I am so anxious to 
hear about Gore,” 

** Bat I can tell you nothing,” said the 
girl, gravely ; “ the telegram only told us that 
Arnold was very ill,”’ 

Hylton smiled. 

“Telegrams never bring one complete 
satisfaction, I think,” he said, carelessly; 
‘though,’ with a pleasant little laugh, “I 
don't suppose Henniker would agree with me. 
I expect he will be anxiously looking for. 
wire from you.” 

“ Yes, from Dover,” answered Damaria 
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softly, ® pretty fiaeh on her fair face; ‘‘I am 
$0 wire jast before going on board.” 

The doctor's eyes were lowered suddenly, 

rhaps to hide the intense satisfaction that 
atked in theic shallow depths. 

_"“You look tired, Mies Lyle,” he said, 
kindly, a moment later. ‘' Please lean back 
ia your corner and close your eyes. I shall 
not talk any more until we get to London.” 

With a gratefa! smile Damaris followed his 
advice, closing her eyes in a very drowsy 
fashion. Oace or twice she made a great 
effort and opened her eyes, to see, as ina 
strange, alarming vision, the figure of Ds. 
Hylton standing over her, and the q 1iet maid 
close beside him, watching her in a startled 
way. She tried to move but coald not, and 
presently her heavy lips closed again, though 
she struggled hard to shake off the drowsiness. 
A moment later the doctor spoke, and, help 
lesa as she was, she heard every word. 

‘We've managed splendidly!” he said, 
exultingly. ‘‘I could have laughed when I 
saw her drinking the doctored tea." 

Jsne Gibson smiled sardonioally. 

‘' They was easily took in,” she said, scorn- 
fally. ‘‘Toere was never a doubt of the news, 
= they les her come away with me at 
onst.” |. 

**Tae fools,” cried Hylton, disdaintally. 
“‘ And she was a fool to think I should give 
her up to him. Now, remember the part 
you are t>) play as weocross London, Your 
mistre3s, my idolieed wife, is subject to 
trances; she has been so affl oted during the 
journey to London. We are anxious to get 
her on to Dover to the hotel there,” 

“‘I understand,” answered the woman, 
grimly. Shall you cross to night, sir?” 

‘‘Of course. I shan't feel quite safe on this 
side the Caoannel.” Then with a malicious 
laugh, “‘ Henniker shall have his telegram 
from Dover. Hallo!" glancing out at the 
flying landscape, ‘' we're getting very near to 

ilesden. I wonder if she's off yet.”’ 

The powerfal deag he had administered in 
the tea was rapidly doing its deadly work— 
Damaris was fast losing consciousness—yet 
she knew that he was stooping olose to her. 
She felt his hot breath on her face, and, 
inspired by the agonising horror that filled 
her heart, she made one mighty struggle to 
“Teak 1!” she heard 

“No » my sweet angel!” she he 
that mocking voice cry out. ‘No one will 
help you now, you are all mine!" 

at help was coming to the tortured girl. 

A minute later he was terribly panished for 
that mocking presumptuous speech. There 
was a sudden jerk of the train, a terrific 
crash; Doctor Hylton and the maid were 
thrown violently back against the other side 
of the compartment, which almost im- 
mediately tottered to and fro, and finally fell 
right over on ita side, burying its ocoupants 
in a mass of falling debris. 

Terrifying groans and shrieks rent the air, 
asin the soft summer evening the shattered 
carriages rolled down a gentle —_ slope, the 
engine alone standing defiantly on th: line, 
poffisg and snorting in a distressed fashion. 

The London traio had run into a long line 
of heavily lagen waggons, just a minute's 
distance from Willesden Janction. 





OHAPTER VI. 


A meERcirv. iasensibility had stolen over 
Damarie Lyle as the compartment in which she 
Was seated feli over and rolled down the slope. 
When at last, in a 1szy7 and unwilling fashion, 
she opened her eyes, she wondered feebly if she 
had not dreamed al! those past terrible events, 
for she fouad herself undressed, and lying in 
& comfortable bed which stood in a remark- 
ably nicely farnished room. Although feel- 
ing too languid to litt her head or speak. 
she found herself dreamily noticing all sorts 
of trifling things. 

Bhe saw thas the gas was lit and turned low, 





that the blind had not been lowered,&nd that 


the window wa; set a little open to let in the 
soft evening breez3 that scarcely moved the 
pretty white ourtaing, She wondered lan. 
guidly what was the meaning of the faint 
far-off roar that came in with the breeze at 
the window. She wondered who the man 
was standing at the foot of the bed watchin 
her so intently, and she felé quite bother 
about the little black robed figure standing 
close beside her, holding her nerveless hand. 
“'Bhe's coming round at last, D otor!” 
said this last figare, in sofs, exci‘e 1 tones, and 
Damaris laughed in a weak pitifal way, fer 
oe knew all at once that Alicia stood baside 


Tae next minute the man at the foot of 
the bed was bending over her, lifting her in 
his strong arms and supporting her while he 
held a cup ef very strong brandy-flavoured 
coffee to her lips. 

“ Deink it,” be said, kindly, ‘‘and then you 
shall know everything; and D.smaria, lan- 
guidly acquiescent, a at him meekly. 

‘Am I in Paris, Alicia?” she asked, softly, 
when the doctor hai laid her back on the 
pillows, and tarned away to put down the 
oup “‘ Ia—is Arnold here?" 

bat dreamy qneation touched Alicia Gore 
terribly. She shook her head, and her tears 
fell fast. 

*‘ Arnold is dead, darling.” she sobbed out. 
es iis baried at Pd-e.la-Ohaise, and I— 


Sne could get no farther, she broke down, 
and, hiding her face on the pillow, cried 
bitterly, 

“Qh, my poor Alicia!" cried Damaris, in 
feeble, sorro vfal tones, *‘ you cann»t tell me; 
I was cruel to ask it of you” 

‘I know all, my child,” said the old doctor, 
taking a chair by the bedeide. ‘If Mrs. Gore 
can stand it, I will tell the tale.” 

** Yes, yes, she ought to know,’ exclaimad 
Alicia, litting her head for a moment. 

“I was in that unlucky traia,” he began, 
‘* and, being unhart, helped to extricate my less 
fortunate fellow.passengers. Exam the 
compartment occupied by you, your maid, and 
Dz. Hylton, we found you in a state of ancon- 
sciousness but uninjured, your maid with 
terrible injaries, and the doctor dead. 
Examining your servant, I found that she was 
in a dying condition, that she had but a few 
minutes to live. Telling her this as gently as 
I conld, and doing my best to alleviate her 
sufferings, I stayed by her to the last, and 
heard from her dying lips the tale of the 
dastardly trick practised on you. 

‘Ds. Hylton—determined that you should 
not marry Mr, Henniker—had bribed her to 
help him, promising her a splendid reward. 
He knew that Mr. Gore was very ill in Paris; 
he knew, too, that Mrs. Gore hesitated to 
write her sad newa to you, fearing to casta 
gloom on your happiness, and not then know- 
ing that her husband's case was hopeless. 
Guessing that news of her trouble would draw 
you away from H4+zlemere, he managed to get 
that unlacky telegram sent, and cajoled the 
maid into helping him, knowing you would ba 
allowed to travel under her care. 

‘‘His plan succeeded only too well. He 
drugged the tea he gave you, and had he 
reached London safely, would have got you 
down to Dover and on to the Oalaia boat, Bat 
his wicked design was frustrated. That rail- 
way accident saved you from a terrible fate, 
my dear child,” 

‘On, I thank Heaven for it!” oried 
Damaris, reverently, a mighty shudder con- 
valsing her; and Alioia, lifting her head, 
kiesed her young sister in a passionate, cling: 
ing way. 

© I soon discovered that you were unharmed 
and would be all right as soon as the effects of 
the drug had passed off,” went on Dr. Harri- 
son. “‘* Ag soon as that poor, erring creature 
had breathed her last, I brought you on from 
Willesden to Euston, and carried you into the 
‘Station Hotel.' As I toiled upstairs with 
you in my arms a lady came down, and 


| stepping aside to les me pass, atvoped to look 
at your face. Thatlady was your sister, Mra, 
Gore, and she, when her ficat awfal surprise 
was over, followed me to this room, and set to 
work to get you into bed. She had crossed 
from Calais, and was going up north by the 
night mail.” 
- *O4, what a wonderfal and terrible tale it 
ia!" cried Damaris, faintly, drawing Alicia's 
head down close to her. ‘My poor darling 
sister,” she murmured, tenderly, ‘‘I can’t 
bear to think thas you were all alone in your 
trouble."’ 

Don’t grieve, Damaris," cried Alicia, 
earncatly, ‘‘Arnold and I were very happy 
at the last; and, dearest, he told metosay to 
you that he was sorry he had been so unkind, 
and wished you and Hamphrey all happi- 
. ness.” 

*' Poor Arnold!" said Damaris, softly, her 
sweet eyes fall of tears. ‘‘I was a nasty, 
snappy sister-in-law to him!" 

She sighed heavily then, and closed her eyes 
in a weary fashion. 

‘I'm going to give my orders now," said 
De. Harrison, suddenly. ‘I prescribe a good 
nizht's reat for both of you.” 

**Ob, bat the telegram to Hamphrey from 
Dover!” exolaimed Damaris, the remem- 
brance of her promise coming to her all at once 
and banishing her drowsiness. ‘'He will be 
80 miserable if he does not hear, and that is 
bad for him.” 

“I have wired from here,” eaid Alicia, 
hastily, ‘I have told only of Arnold's 
death, and that we met by chanc:; at Easton ; 
nothing else, except that I think we shall 
return by mid-day train to-morrow, but will 
wire in the morning.”’ 

“Oh! Alicia, how wise of you!" oried 
Damaris, gratefally. ‘‘ Hamphrey won’s hear 
the hatefal tale now till we are with him.” 

“No; and I think you'll be fis for the 
journey after a night's rest." 

“Of course will,” cried the old doctor, 
cheerily. “Now I must be off to my own 
room, I'll come to see you early to-morrow 
morning and say if Miss Lyle is equal to the 
journey.” 

“TI shall go,” murmured Damaris, with 
sleepy defiance, and De. Harrison only laughed 
at her and bade her go to sleep. 

* Alicia,” oried Damaria, tremulously, when 
she was‘ alone with her sister, ‘‘ be quick into 
bed, dear, and let us say our prayers together 
as we did when we were children |" 

“Yes, dear,” answered Alicia,” soothingly, 
understanding and appreciating the little 
wistfal request. 

So, hand in hand as in the days gone by, 
the two sisters, who had passed through such 
a farnace of trouble, said their prayers to- 
gether, and whispered a shy thankegiving to 
Heaven for its mercifal care of them in their 
hour of trouble. And with a fervent amen 
still trembling on their lips they fell into a 
sweet and dreamless sleep. 

* * * * 

Humphrey Henniker lay on his low couch 
by the widely-opened window, gszing out into 
the dusky gardens, a bright, eager expression 
on his handsome, worn face, a very tender 
light in his beautifal dark eyes. Saddenly he 
tarned his head and glanced at the pretty 
plaque clock on the opposite wall. 

“The train is in”’ he murmored, happily 
“They must soon be here now. On!’ 
closing his eyes, ‘how the village folk will 
smile at my darling as she drives past them | 
I wonder if she will think of her last drive 
with Wild Henniker. Poor old Harper! how 
distressed he was!'’ with a low bat merry 
laugh. ‘And to think that in a few brief 
days she will be my own dear wife, that she 
ia willing to take me with all my faults—me, 
a helpless invalid, a very wreck. Oh! my true, 
brave darling!” throwing his arme above his 


He fell into a delicious reverie, and 80 
dreaming missed the sound of the carriage 
wheels, nor heard the light, impatient step 
that crossed the hall and paused at his door. 
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A minute later two sofs arms were round his 
neok, and a very aweet caress from a pair of 
trembling lips roused him effectually from his 
fairyland dreama, 

‘* Damaris!" he cried, with passionate joy, 
retarning that shy salute with interest and 
drawing her down besi¢é him on the conch 
‘On! darling, how I have missed you, though 
my bird soon flew back to the nest. I am 
deeply sorry for poor Alicia, but I cannot help 
feeling glad that you met so opporéuanely."’ 

For a minute the girl hesitated, then, 
thinking it wisest to get the tale told, she Jaid 
her band on his and tarned a very serious 
face to meet his loving glance. 

‘‘ Hamphrey, I have something to:tell you,” 
she:said, slowly, “and I want you to promise 
not to speak until I have finished.” 

‘Why, of course I'll promise,” cried he, in 
surprised tones, olasping her little flegers 
tightly. 

Bat aa she hurried through her disagreeable 
tale he found it hard to keep silent, so fierce 
was his anger against the misoreant who had 
80 nearly ruined their happiness. 

Very white and stern he looked as Damaria 
paused, glad to think her task was over. His 
breath came in laboured gasps, and he was 
grasping the slender fingers he held in an 
almost oruel geip. 

*'Tae villain! '' be -hissed ont through his 
clenched testh, ‘‘ He merited the punishment 
meted ont tohim. Oh! my darling!” olasp. 
ing her close to hia wildly-beating heart, 
‘how nearly I had lost you!” 

Damaris, a good deal overcome, lay still in 
his arms for a moment or two, then, alarmed 
by the pallor of the fine face, she tore herseif 
away and brought him aglass of wine from 
an adjacent table. 

‘+ You are not to talk of that awfal experi- 
enca auy more,” she said, with eweet im- 
periousness, ‘‘ Sach agitation is bad for you. 
And, besides, Alicia wanta to see you.” 

“Little tyrant!’ cried Henniker, a3 she 
took the glass from him. “ Poor Alicia! how 
lonely she will be!" 

A wave of colour swept over the girl's face. 

‘Auntie wants her to come aud live at 
E:slemont when—when we go away.” 

On!" ejaculated Henniker, ‘a capital 
idea! Damarias,” tremulonsly, ‘' I can hardly 
realise that you are safe with me. ‘'I—I 
thank Heaven for its ixfiaite goodness to 
me.” 

‘Oh! Hamphrey,” oried the girl, ranning 
back to him, “you and I have much to be 
thankfal for,'’ and stooping, she kissed him 
softly, drawing back with a bright biush, as 
in a somewhat noiseless fashion Lady Essle. 
mont and the young widow entered the room. 

** Alicia ! my dear sister !’’ cried Henniker, 
eageriy, holding out his hand; and poor, 
forlorn Mrs. Gore, feeling unaccountably 
oheered, pus her hand in his, and io a very 
simple, touching way kissed this newly-found 
brother, 

S:ill holding her hand he drew her down 
beside him, and in a shilfal, sympathetic way 
drew from her an account of her husband's 
illness. 

Mr. Gore had taken cold, had neglected bis 
health in a moat reckless fashion, and had 
died after a very short illness of the most 
acute form of pneumonia. 

*' Alicia will come to me,” said Lady Eesle- 
mont, gently, when silence bad fallen upon 
them, and she nodded kindly at the little 
widow. ‘We shall keep each other from 
being lonely while you two foolish creatures 
are off on your rambles,” 

At which remark Damaris blushed in the 
most delightful manner, and a wonderfally 
happy light shone in Henniker’s expressive 
brown syea. 


e * * az * 


They were married in Hamphroy's quaint. 
pretty sitting-room., The Reotor petformed 
the ceremony, and there was no one to look at 
the lovely radiant-looking bride, in her charm. 
iog travelling costume of sofs blue grev, Sut 
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her widéwed sister, Lady Hselexont, and 

the kindly, anxious-faced doctor, who was to 

= the young couple #0 the celebrated 
8. 

Humphrey was looking rather pale and 
upset, but very happy, and as the final words 
were spoken he drew the girl dowmto him and 
left hia bridal kies on her lips. 

The villagers turned ont in fall force as the 
hour drew near for the departure of the youny 
couple, and a loud and hearty cheer rang out 
for the young master and his beautifal bride, 
as the carriage came slowly down the hill, and 
the warm-hearted psople caught sight-of that 
pathetic reclining figure guarded so tenderly 
by the sweet young wife, and the devoted 
doctor. 

‘Health to you, sir!’ cried the old dame, 
who had spoken to Damaria the day she 
arrived, ‘ We'llall welcome yeback. Oh!” 
with a chuckle, ‘I said you'd matoh well,” 

Henniker laughed and glanced ia an amused 
way at the confazed Damaria. 

**T thank you all in my ownand my wife's 
name,” he cried in clear,lond tones, ‘And 
when we return I shall hope to entertain you 
all inthe Abbsy Grounds.” 

Again the cheers rolled ott, being kept up 
vigorously even when the carriage had gone 
awifsly on its way. 


* ” * s a] 


Three months later a very lovely bright. 
faced girl stood in a bare-locking room in & 
German hotel, gazing thoughéfully out at the 
quaint Market place below. 

“I wonder it Hamphrey is as tired as Tam 
of this place,’ she murmured, with a little 
gtimace. ‘I declare I'm quite home-sick.” 

* And co am I, Mes. Henniker," cried a 
laughing voise just behind her, 

Damaris turned quickly, and looked de- 
lightedly at the athletic, splendidly-bailt 
young man who had entered the room jast in 
time to overhear that little wistfal remark, 

“Oh, Humphrey !'’ she cried, remorsefally, 
‘tI didn't mean you to know that I——” 

“* Why not, moat unselfish mortal ?"’ inter- 
posed Henniker in mock revere toner, drawing 
her olose to him. “I am glad I oaught 
your words, Why should we not go home? 
I am perfectly well. The dear old doctor told 
me I conld retarn to Hazlemere any time 
now; Auntie and Alicia are pining for our 
return ; the villagers have been kept waiting 
long enough for their {é‘e, and, lastly, moat 
important of all, I, like you, am disgracefally 
home-tick I don’t think I want to see Ger- 
many #gain for a long time,” 

“Nor do I,” cried Damaris, pensively, 
‘“Hampbrey, do you think we might start 
to-morrow?” 

“TI certainly do,” retorted her husband, 
stooping, and tenderly kissing the ripe red 
lips. ‘It is bigh time we returned. What 
ia Hazlemere without Miss Damarisas was?” 
with a teasing laugh. 

‘A howling wilderness,’ responded the 
girl, promptly; “and yet,” with a saucy 
smile, ‘she alone would not bring content to 
the good folk of Hazlemere.” 

‘They are-surely then insatiable,” said 
Henniker gravely, yes with twinkling eyes. 
** Whom else would they have?” 

“Wild Henniker!” she retorted, with a 
demure curtsey, and fled from the room to 
rejoice her sedate maid with the news of 
their departure. 

‘Oh, I am not that now, my brave darling.” 
murmured Humpbrey, tenderly, ‘‘ your love 
has redeemed me, your sweet devotion has 
gained me as your willing captive. Iam no 
longer ‘ Witp Hennixer |'” 


(THE END.] 








A coarsm toast was once proposed af Eton 
Coliege, and all but one sprang tp to drink to 
is. Amid the jcers of his companions, that 
young ian femsined eeated, his gless upside 
down, His asme was W. Ewart Gladstone. 
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“Derts” cried Pat, “ will yez pay me the 
two gnineas ye owe'ms?” “Sure, I will,” 
answered Denis, readily, ‘I'll pay ye, never 


fear. ‘Tis only two guiness, boy, and I'll 


pay ye in some shape or other.” “ Faith 
Denis,” replied the quick-witted Pat, * ye'd 
better make it as near the shape of two 
guineas as ye can,” 

‘‘ FarHer, you are an awfal brave man,” 
said a youth, as he smoothed down the old 
man’s grey looks, (the other evening, ‘ How 
do you know that, Willie?” ‘On, I heard 
some men down at the shop say that you 
killed thousands of soldiers during the war.” 
“Me! Why, I was beef-contractor for the 
army.” “Yes, that’s what they said,” 
explained young innocent, as he slid for the 
kitchen, 

J Doctor: as sae ey og is, You 

o not get sleep enough. Take this presorip- 
tion to a druggist’s.’ Mr, Blinkers: **‘ Thank 
you. I presume that’s what's the matter?” 
Dostor (next day): ‘'Ah, good.morniog! You 
are looking much better to-day. Slept last 
night, didn’t yon?’’ Mr. Blinkers: *‘ Stept 
like atop. I fcel first-rate.” Doot6r: “How 
many doses of that opiate did you take?” 
Mr. Bliokers (in surprise): ‘I didn’t take 
any. I gave itto the baby.” 

“Yes,” said the cosiety Iady the other 
night at a swell Westend affair, ‘I have 
crossed the ocean eleven times,” The smart- 
young man adjasted hie monools:and said, 
‘Ah! Bornabsoad?" ‘No, iadesd. Why 
do you ask?"’ ‘ Because, if you were born in 
this country and crossed the ocean eleven 
times you wonld now bs on the other jside, 
dontcherknow?" Thelady figured a moment: 
on the tips of her pretty fingers, blushed 
violently, and fled. 

* Do you think any girl ever proposes in 
leap year, as they say, Jennie?” she asked. 
‘' Not unless she is obliged to,” answered: the 
maiden. ‘‘H'm! I hadn't thought of that,’” 
be eaid, after a pause. ‘Bat, George,’”sshe 
said, laying her hand affectionately: upon his 
arm and looking iato hia eyes, *‘ you, 1. am 
sure, will nevex force-me to that hamiliation."" 
‘*No—er—that is to say—of couaree not. 
I——" The ioe was broken, and tbree 
minutes later George was Jenniec’s accepted, 

Cure ror Oprsity—A stout man who 
wished to redace his weight began by collect- 
ing pamphlets offered by firms that advertice 
cures for obesity, He was much struck by 
the fact that all agreed in one particular. 
While each firm advised the regular taking of 
its particular cure, and several eaid, * Osher 
are useiogs Or worse,” all insisted that a great 
deal of «xercise and a peovliar diet must be 
taken with the medicine About six months 
afterward the pamphieé occileotor, now no 
longer a fat man, entered a drug shop. “I'm 
eternally oblige to you,’ he eaid to ¢he pre-- 
prietor. ‘How's that, sir?” “Six months 
ago I weighed two haondred and twenty-seven 
pounds. Now I weigh only one hundred and 
eighty." “Would you kindly give me your 
name and address, sir?” said the fat-oure 
vendor, in great delight. ‘ Certainly,” and he 
gave it. ‘ Now, sir, if you'd allow us to refer 
to your case, we should be greatly obliged.” 
‘Oertainly, ‘ That’s what I came in for. 
I've written out a certificate.” He handed it 
to the delighted proprietor, repsated ‘* I’m 
eternally obliged to you,” and departed. 
Then the druggist read the following certifi. 
cate: ‘' Ihave much pleasure in recommend- 
ing Mr. ——'s pamphble? on the core of obesity. 
In consequence of reading it, I bave reduced 
my weight in six months from two 
and twenty-seven to one hundred and eighty 
pounds, with great benefit to my 
health. I rigidly followed the pampblet’sad- 
vice to take regular exercise and esohew fatty, 
starchy and sweet foods. This saved mee 
good deal of money, fer I never took one 
particle of Me. ——'s medicine.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Lone sleeves will oontinuein fashion daring 
the early epring. 

One of the fancies of theshonr is the dating 
of letters atthe bottom of the page. 

Tas Qasen of Holland uses she purest white 
writing paper, very thick, with crowns and 
armorial bearings of gold, ecarlet and blue, 

Tax King and Queen of Denmark .and the 
Princess of Weles are to arrive at Wieebaden 
about the middle of Jane, and it is expected 
that they will stay there for‘several weeks. 


Tue Empress Eugenie always has on her 


writing‘table a miniatura statue of her -ron- 


made by the late Prince Victor. It is of 
eolid bronze, and supported on a pedestal of 
fonr Feench eagles. 

Tas Ameer of Afghanistan has sent a 
beautfifal offering in the form of a lovely 
Oriental casket of gold to the Qaeen, enclosing 
a letter expressing his -assurances of ceep 
oondolence‘and respect, 

Tue Prince of Wales has. obtained per- 
mission from Her Majesty for Prince George 
of Wales4o have an army appointment; bat 
the Qaeen will not sanction “her grandson’s 
leaving the Royal Navy,.so he will soon bea 
member. of both services. 

Taz Qacen is ‘anxious fora. marrisge to 
take place between Peince George of Wales 
and Priacess Alix of Hesse. This ia an 
alliance which would. give much satisfaction 
to the Prince.and Princessiot Wales. Pein- 
ooss Alix is coming 10 Hnogland early in May 
on & long visit to the Queen, with whom she 
will reside for several .months .at Windsor 
Castle, Balmoral. and: Osborne. | Princess 
Alix was born in Jane 1872, 

A parry Parisian hat is the ‘* Butterfly,” 
Taig creation, has a wide.tim of pale yellow 
shirred oiépe. Around the ‘edge or the brim 
is @ border of tiny butterflies ‘with tinted 
wings. - Each small butterfly is attached to a 
movable gilt stem, so that there-is a 
perpetual movementamongthem. Thecrown 
ia made:of one huge gauzy gilt buiterily. 
Long yellow o1épe lisse streamers are attached 
to the back of she hat. 

SwepisH women are able and progressive 
beyond the opinion usually held of them 
among foreigners. They owe mush'to Fredrika 
Bremer, who was @ leader in the movement 
for the emancipation of Swedish women. 
Many ‘have gained fame as musiciana and 
composers of matic, and in the arts of 
engraving, designing, modelling and wood- 
carving they have attained great excellence, 

The Queen is greatly the better for change, 
and for the sunny, bright, and yet not ener- 
vating climate. “Is is certain shat Her 
Majesty, though struggling gallantly againet 
showing any «ffseta of it, was suffering 
greatly from deep “depression of spirits, 
caused by the sorrows and avxitties which 
assailed her Majesty's domestic life since 
the opening of the year. The Qaeen is, 
however, better, and, we hear ‘from ex- 
cellent authority, looks very much better 
than when: leaving England. Her Majesty 
is much in the open air, and frequently 
expresses pleasure in the beautifal sur- 
roundings, 

Ong would not naturally look to the ruler 
of euch a country as Egypt for an example of 
& domestic man, ox for advanced ideas on the 
subject of woman's position. But the late 
Khedive, onty a: short time ‘before his death, 
uttered these sentiments to a visitor: " The 
gteat thing ia to educate.cur women. Family 
life ia the greatest bleseing on earth, and it 
ie impossible, unless both men.and women 
are educated. Is has been and is the aim of 
my life ¢o achieve that, In time I trust to 
be able to abolish . the none: » « « [ave 
only one wife, andiconsider I have done «well 
in thas, for I am benny.” 


party. 





STATISTICS, 


Tarnr are abont 250 different religious sects 
in-this country. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue hardest known wood ia cocus wood; it 


turns the edge of avy axe, however well 


To every 1000 males in London there are | tempered, 


1 123 females, 


A Grnman inventor bas devised an ingenious 


Parnrament has been dissolved oftener in | camera for taking photographs of the internal 


March than in any other month. 
Most cpium-eaters die within five years 


orgaus of haman beings and beasta. 


‘* Tae Gentlemen-at- Arma,” the body. guard 


atéer they have reached that stage at which | of the Qaeen, is the oldest corps but one in the 


they can consume,a.third of an ounce a day. 


British Service, and was first instituted by 


Tene. have been one.million three hundred | Kiog Henry VIII. 


thousand barrels of apples sent from the 


A Swiss savant has invented a process by 


United States to England this seasov, Or) which milk ia reduced to powder, which 


more than three times the quantity sent lass 
year. 





GEMS. 


Tce applied to the cheeks is said to insure 
theie redness at least through one evening 


powder, by the. addition of water, turas back 
to milk again. 

By far the:greater part of the accidents that 
occur in mills, etc, happen during the last 
two hours of work, when working-people are 
tired and careless. 

Stoves are not a very recent invention. A 
fixed stove was used by the Romans in the 
times of the empire for heating their baths, 


A nich man may have all the «pleasures in ; 
lite, and still there is just a much for the | 974 in Germany and Boandinavia for bathe 


next one, : 

Have. & moral ag well as a physical courage. 
Let-us strive for an assertive trathfalness; and 
an impetuous honcar, 


Tue great moments of life are bus moments: 


like the others. Your doom is spoken in a 
word or two. A single look from the eyes, a 
mere pressure of the hand may deoide it ; or 


A man who loses hia charity in defence of | of the lips, though they cannos speak, 


hia religion, sacrifices the citadel to maintain 
the. outworks; a very imprudent mode of 
defence, 

Tx the lives of the saddest of us, says Long- 
fellow, there are bright days when we feel 
that we could tske the world into our arms, 
Taen come:the glcomy days, when the fire 
will neither burn on our hearths nor in our 
hearts, and all without and within is diemal, 
cold, and dark. Believe: me, every heart has 
its seoret sorrows which the world knows not ; 
and oftentimes we call a man cold when he is 
only sad. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


A coop supply of dish towels ia a necessity ; 
do not try to get along with a few. Health 
and comfort.are promoted by an abundance of 
evéry furnishing in the kitchen department. 





A ria’s tail is said to unerringly indioate the 
condition of the animal. If is hange loosely 
it shows that the pig is not well and thas it’s 
food should be changed, It it be coiled tighily 
the pig is healthy and happy. 

Tur anakestone of India, which is eaid tc 
have the power of drawing the venom from & 
snake-bite, is now known to be tabasheer, an 
absorbent variety of opal formed in the joints 
of some kinds of bamboo. I appears first as 
a liquid, then’ becomes gumlike, and hardens, 
owing to the evaporation of the liquid. 

A Fsencn phyrician is authority for the 
statement that the regular tramp of marching 
soldiers is much more harmfal to brain and 
body than the lees regular walk of the ordi. 
nary pedestrian. According to the scientist, 
walking ten miles in line is as exhaustive as 
walking twenty at a go-as-you-please gait, 

Ix Belgium, and in the neighbourhood of 
Liége. especially, cook.crowing competitions 


Quick Lemon Sauce —Beat to a froth the = 
white of one large egg and atir into it slowly oe 
one cup of powdered sugar and the juice of | 1646 ghe. number of crows. The shanticleer 


one lemon blended together. 


who has sounded his shrill clarion the most 


Treg Farep ry Batrer.—Boil until tender, | timesin'an hour carries off the prize, In a 


as above. . Cat into pieces of a right size to 


competition recently held at Poulsoar a cook 


serve, make a batter of two eggs, two table: | cave voios 134 times. + 


spoonfals of floor. and a cup of milk; dip cach 
piece -of trips 


In Japan. the idea of a wife’s doty to her 


in the batter twice, and fry! busband includes no thought of companioa. 


brown in ealt pork fat or batter. Serve slices shin ontermsofequality. She rarcly appears 


ofdemon with it. 


with him in public, is expected always to 


Arrte Jeiiy.—Four pounds apples, one} wait upon him and rave him steps, and she 
lemon, sugar. Wipe the apples, and cut them | must bear all things from him with emiling 


up in pieces; put them in a jelly pan, with | face and 
the lemon | receiving. with open arms into the household 


four breakfas) cups of water, slice 


reeable manners, even to the re- 


thioly, and add it-aleo ; fet it all'boil till the| some other woman. She has in many cases, 
apples are quite soft, then pour it into a jelly|the real though often inconsiderate affection 
bag, and led it drip; to each large breakfast|of ber husband. If she be the mother of 
cup of juice add one pound sugar, boil ten children she is doubly honoured, and if she 


minutes, and pnt in jars; 


skim jast before; be endowed with a good temper, good manzere 


taking off ‘the fire; count the ten minutes| and tact, she can render her pcsition not 
from the time it begins to boil. Thisisavery| only agreeable, to herself; it lics with her 


good time to make apple jelly. 


alons to make the home a pleasant one or éo 


Onance Wine.—For a four-gallon jar take | make it unpleasant. Nothing is expected of 
thirty oranges, some of them bitter; squeeze | the husband in‘ this direction, he may do se 
out the juise-and put it in the jar with eight | helikes with his-own, and no one will bleme 
pounds of sugar and two and half gallons of|h'm, but, if his home is not happy, even 


water; next.day add one more gallon of water, 


through his own folly and ill:temper, the 


and the following day fill up the jar; stir, it} bleme will fall upon his wife, who.should by 


up now and again till:the sugar is all dissolved ; 


management do whatever is necessary to 


cover the bunghole with muslin; when the! sapply the deficiencies oansed by her has. 


fermentation ceases put in the bang,and in} hand's shortcomings. 
ahout three or four months it may be bottled ; | husband goes first, the wife second. 


In all things the 
If the 


the. rind of some of the oranges may be soaked |, hosband drops.biafen or bis hendkerchiet the 
‘in. same of the water.that is added. the scoond ; wife picks it-up. Tho-hosband isserved first, 
peo but it issperheps as pleasant |the wile afterwarés, and so on through the 
{ without it, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Bcackrs.—Rent is payable the day it becomes due. 

Topsy.—Tae best way is to cut the ends frequently. 

Srawaap.— Without the .ouuny qualifications it is 
imp sible for you to get the berth you desire. 

Morret R.—1. The 11th of December, 1869, fell on a 
Saturday. 2. There is no day more lucky than another. 

Pupsiz.—Bath and Wells are the county towns of 
Somersotahtre. 

Jopy.—The sign $1 stands for one dollar, or about 
43. 21. 

Harpy Norsaman.—The ruler of Norway and Sweden 
is K ug Oscar iI, 

Ay ApMIRER.—The late Mr. Parnell was released from 
K'lmainham, May 2, 1832. 

Juc1a —A wife may leave her own separate property 
to whom she pleases. 

Broxen-HeEARTED (Paisley) —The 79h Highlanders 
are at Sabathu, Bengal; not coming home. 

JonaTHaN.—You must affix a receipt stamp although 
the money fs paid by cheque. 

Ovr or Work.—Length of notice to a workman de- 
pends entirely on the agreement. 

Scerpy-neav.—Yawning is caused by a deficiency of 
alr supply to the lungs. 

Asxiovs Reaprr.—The best disinfectant In such a 
cvwe is honest soap and water. 

Mippie-ctass —Ths Midland Railway Oompany 
abolished second-class fares on January 1, 1875. 

0 O. L.—The popnlation of the “City” of London, 
municipal and Patlmentary, is 87,694, 

B. T.—The undivided surplas of the Canadian Pacific 
Ratlwey to the end of 1890 was $2,656,432. 

E.ta.—No; Secretaries of S ate attend only at birth 
of a child by the reigning Q ieea. 

Birprs.— Notice must be given In the parish in which 
each of the parties who intend to marry resid. 

Tep —Easter eggs, containing germ of life, were used 
as type of resurrection, which E «ster commemorates, 

Bigcror.— The Weekly Star, Wo nyo 
Reynolds, 318, Strand, woald contain the information 
yo2 require. 

Trrep oF Exotanp.—West2rn Australia is certainly 
the only one offering inducements to emigrants just 
now. 

Row —Tae London steamer foundered In the Bay of 
Biscay on llth January, 1866; nineteen persons only 
Were saved. 

ConeTant Reaper.—Condem ed prisoners wear prison 
clo*hes, but are hung in their own, so as not to spoil a 
prison sult. 

ForGetruLt.—The name of the Italian violin maker to 
whom you refer is given as Antonio Stradivai, or 
Stradivarius. 

Rustic ~The House Commons consists o 
members ; 461 for Togiana; 84 for Wales, 72 for Bostiana. 
and 103 for Ireland. 

A B 0.—Worcestershire wills would be deposited at 
tho Worcester District R-gistry, and coptes are kept of 
all wills at Somerset House. 

Bertry.—Low Sondsy, the Sunday after Haster Sun- 


day, may be so-called from its old name, “ Pascha 
Olausum,” or “ Close of E aster.” 

Oxp Marp,—There is no legal ht to a garden-fence. 
You must so construct it as to keep your fowls and 


dacks from straying on the adjoining property. 

Cissy W.— 4 man who would trifis with the feelings 
of a young woman in the manner you describe is not 
worthy of a thought, and we should aivise you not to 
trouble any more about 

Asxious Motner.—We nome not hesri of the loss of 
any troop ship, but you will get the information elther 
a‘ the War Offica or from one of the papers connected 


with the services. 

Caxatep —If your grocer sells you margarine which 
is not wrapped in a paper containing that word in bold 
ee, he > liable in a heavy penalty on the matter 


sing reported to the police. 

P.p —The best thing you can do is to write to the 
secretary, asking him what the surrender value of your 
policy is just now. The answer will convey the infor- 
mation you desire from us, 

FRIGHTENED —If two medical men have certified that 
the woman ts dangerously insane the asylam authorities 
dare not let her out, even though relatives should be 
willing to receive her. 

Heartseasr.—Except you can find someone going 
out to New Ycurk who will agree to take the little parcel 
among their luggage you may as well give up the idea 
of sending it. 

Dick.—A recruit should be eighteen years old, Ney it 
- hassys he Is that age and looks it he will not be dis- 


charge, though it should ultimately be found that he 
is much younger ; that is the rule now obssrved. 

P.ivuce.—You are mistaken The Inn{skilling Dragoons 
are at B. ighton ; even were {ft otherwise you would not 
be sen‘ on fore’gn service with them for from six to 
twelve months sf e- you j ined, 


Daisy.—The word " boyeotting” ny with the 
“exclusive dealings” practised 
cott, and the »: ~ Oo past of tho hintuey 
nationalism d g the past few years 
Faayk —A young man in good health carrying good 
Cartificates, or possessing a box of ond on 
able to use them, will not be asked ~~ money when 
py vaiaty nen 


A Lovr — Swarm.—I{ you are Fong and the 
is some years younger, the beat thing you can both 
do to go to eohool and try bd learn somethipg which 
will fit you for future usefaln: 

Bmp iRrasseD —Write to sae. man, saying it is Im- 
ra ‘ible for you to feel otherwise than highly honoured 

the friendship he has shown towards you, and which 
you hope you may still be permitted to enjoy. 

H A. P.—You might ship as cook on board a cargo 
steamer or ship, seoing you are able to prepare ordinary 
hou eho!d dishes; ; bat without a greater degree of 
proficiency you could hardly go on a pawenger steamer. 


of Irish 


T. H.—The person to whom a letter of introduction 
has been given sheuld leave it at the house of the person 
to whom it fs i, together with his own card, on 


which fs his address. 


A Younc Hovsexecerrr.—M ike your tea with fresh 
water from the tap. Put {t int» the kettle cold and let 
boil quickly. D» not use water from the boller or 
water which has been standing in a kettle. 


Ratuer Mixep.—No; the best man. can’t get the 
railway tickets for oe bride and bridegroom—he isn’é 
at the station, you know. Waen ho has stood on the 
doorstep and throwa rice after them he has done with 


a one hint we should like = give you 
about poker-work iz—‘o let it alone. It is a “fad” 
which has already outrun Its season, and will soon be 
_—. A special set of implements are required for 


AS YOU GO THROUGH LIFs, 
Beste tots Gee the Satpeo ven go Caengh Ele; 


Don’t 
Don’t butt at the storm with your form— 
Bat bond and let it gofo’cr you. ind 


The world will never adjust itself 


‘s W. W. 


Discontzxt.— You nay enlist as a marine and 
asatailor. Both military and naval is at. 
by contract or in the Government 
ee Se ae Se See ae ee ship and 
these are regularly enlis 
C2£1a8.—Giobraltar roll the Mediterranean; the 
Power that — it holds the entrance tothe sea. It 
{s, besides, an eS 
Moks io the ana ur military ports between this 
country and India, 


MiseraBte Faxp.—In such a matter neither party 


imaginary, and an for @ proper ex 
_ the subj 20 might r= satisfactorily to both 


Aw On ty Sov.—The fact of a soldier being the only 
support of his parent will not secure his discharge. The 
unf rep'y would be given, if the State monopolises 
the services of the son the S:ate will also maintain tne 
parent. Let her apply to the Parochial authoritiss. 


FricutTy.—Holland is to a great extent below the sea 
level, the waters being kept trom overflowing the land by 
great dykes; yet the Dutc’ are a heal and enter- 
prams people. The earliest fruit In our markets is sent 


Puzziep.—1. ‘Scots Wha Hae” and the ‘' Lind o’ the 
Leal” are both sung to precisely the same music—an 
old Gielicair. 2 Tae “key” is tho same In both, but 
} time is diffurent, the one being much s!owver than 


Hertry.—The surname Fox is, no doubt, derived from 
the common noun, a man being called Willflam the Fox, 
from some resemblance in appearance or character, and 
the article being a'terwards dropped out. Fox is a 
Saxon word. 


A Barron.—l. The Attorney-General has a stated 
salary of £7,000, and his fess smount to between £5,000 
and £6,000 more, annually. 2. The Solicitor- General has 
a salary of £6,000, and his feos are fa'ly 22,500. 8. The 
Lord Ghancelior, 1 whose salary is £10,000, gets a pensicn 





Pad £5,000 after two years’ nominal service; he nas no 
lees. 


A. M—Tho thick+st known seam of “ burning 


8 
st Captain Boy- | coal” fa the world is oar own South Staff srdehire seam, 


' of which the avorage thick acess is thirty feet. Thera are 
thicker beds in Pittsburg, notably the fam .us Mamm th 
ssam, but the coal which thoy is anthracite. 


States would benefit you. As it happens, pov Ady 
will cost you about £20 to reach either of thess places, 
and you could g> as cheaply to Australia, If you profer 
it, either Now 8 ath Wales or Q .eensland. 


Ew Gration.—All used articles of hourehold farnish- 
ings, tnelading , machines, 
books, and YT 3 can b3 taken free toto the States by 
emigrants; but all beyon1 the ten cubic feet must be 
patd for as freight on board shiz, the being 
1+. per square foot, 

R D.—Oandidates f.r Clvil Service clerkehips must 
be bet#een 18 and 24 years of age If you write to 
Secretary, Civil Servica ——— — = West- 

, asking particulars of exam’ lion for ——, 
he will send you printed form, also date and places 
examination. 

Liver- 


N. F.—The following distances m: mene ip you: 
Fe to Queenstowa, 220 m‘ls; Liverp rol t> Sew 
rx, ai LA to Buenos ayres, 6 300; Liver- 
; Melbourne to Nelson, Naw 
Zosland, 1,340. The retarn journey from Nsw Zealand 
to Liverpool, vid Cups Horn, ts about 12 000 


Awyxr1ous.—The T velfth L \ncers are at Manchester. A 
Po might be written to Lieut.-Ool. OC. B. § vaine, 
ving the man's name, describing his appearance 

| pe pS, possible). also os probable date of enltst- 


t that 
shoal ~ yo ay poy ogee 


Topsy.—“‘Acorice root comes principally from Ac!a 
Maer, and be dap vest of 0 buuh tad tava then Uanee or 
four feet high. The dried roots are sent to Begdad, and 
thenc» to London and America. The black Moorice-stick 
{n the comes most! 


‘Hoorloe” means wawect feet,” aed ts ot Grek origin. 


Par.—The ‘' best” time of a commersial or passenger 
s‘eamer is about 21 miles per hour. That speed fs 
attalaed by the swift ocean racers City of Paris, 


Seeds tented to Beal He wrote a paper 
ja ere page which gained a priz>, but of courss it 
produced a protracted controversy. 


Beru.—The first real plano was aie about a hundred 
and sixty a, but instrum: like 
the were in use long ney my Q 1een Elizabeth 
played on an instrument called the virginal. atter this 
came the spinet, and then the harp:ichord, out of 
which the ptano was finally made. The Ta oe 
forte is from the Italian piano, soft, and forte, and 
the instrument is so-called because it can be played 
either soft or loud. 


IaNorant.—The soasons are caused by the difference 


months, 

jo nr a os 28, and night the other six months - the 
year. At the S uth Pole it is night when it is day at 
the North Lp na and day when ft is night at the North 
P.le. In all other parts of the earth the days and the 
nights are of different lengths, excep‘ing about March 
21 and September 23, when they are of the same length 
everywhere. For several days before and after these 
times no difference can be seen in the length of the days 
and nights, because it is only a few minutes, 








Tas Lowpo! Post-free. 
- = im a. . ee 
Aut Back Noumsrrs, Parts and Votvumss are in print, 
all booksellers. 


and may be had of 
NTT bound te clot ke Oa 


NOTIOB.—Part 365, Now Ready, 
free, Eightpence. Also Vol, LVII., 

@@ Avy Lerrens To Bz ADDRESSED TO THE DITOR OF 
Tux Lonpon Reaper, 834, Strand, W.0. 

tit We cannot undertake to return rejected manu: 
scripts, 
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